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MEMOIR OF GRANVILLE SHARP, ESQ. 
( With a Portrait, ) 
Biocrapny is never more beneficially 
employed than in recording the active 
services of men who have been re- 
markable for their exertions in, cor- 
recting abuses, which custom and in- 
terest have suffered to accumulate, 
till the work of reform has proved a 
labour not inferior to those which are 
fabled of Hercules. In this class of 
philanthropists, few have equalled, 
and none exceeded, the subject of the 
present memoir. His father, Dr. Tho- 
mas Sharp, who died in 1758, was pre- 
bendary of Durham, and archdeacon 
of Northumberland ; and his grand- 
father, Dr.John Sharp, had the honour 
of standing in the front rank. of Pro- 
testant champions, who opposed. the 
design of the infatuated king James to 
introduce popery and arbitrary power. 
The doctor was then rector of St. Giles 
in the Fields, where he preached with 
such power against the errors of the 
church of Rome, that the bigoted mo- 
narch caused him to be suspended; 
but in the succeeding reign he was 
remunerated, first with the deanery of 
Canterbury, and next with the arch- 
bishopric of York. This great prelate 

died at Bath, in 1714. 

GRANVILLE SuHarp, the. youngest 
son of the archdeacon, was born at 
Durham, November 10th, 1735. Con- 
sidering his descent, the circumstances 
of his family, and the penetrating 
mind which he possessed, it was natu- 
ral to expect that his education would 
have been extended, with a view to 


one of the liberal professions. This,’ 


however, was not the case; for, while 
his elder brother, John, was bred to 
the church, and became the successor 
to his father’s dignities ; and his next 
brother, William, acquired eminence 
as surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital; Granville, who ultimately out- 
shone them both, was placed, at an 
early age, in a linen warehouse on 
Tower Hill. In this situation, he de- 
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yoted his leisure hours to study, and, 
by his own application, completely 
made up for the want of academic 
instruction. With the elementary 
principles of the Latin language he 
was indeed well acquainted; but of 
the Greek he knew nothing. Being 
of an inquisitive and serious turn, he 
resolved to supply the deficiencies 
which he Jamented; and accordingly, 
with the erdinary- means of a gram- 
mar and lexicon, he was soon enabled 
to read the New Testament in the ori- 
ginal; after which; he undertook the 
Hebrew. with the same means and 
success. . 

. At the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, he obtained a situation in the 
ordnance office of the Tower, which 
he held till the commencement of the 
American war, when he resigned: the 
place, purely because he did not think 
it right to contribute in any way to 
the support of a measure which he 
thoroughly condemned. This was car- 
rying coascientious scruples to.an ex- 
tremity, and it may be doubted per- 
haps whether a like instance of volun- 
tary abnegation has ever occurred, 
even among those who have objected 
to all war on the ground of religious 
principle. 

By living so long near the river, and 
in the very heart of maritime concerns, 
the attention of Mr. Sharp was fre- 
quently drawn to two descriptions of 
persons, whose unmerited sufferings 
could not fail to affect his benevolent 
mind. The first were the African 
blacks, who, though in a land of free- 
dom, were still considered and treated 
by the owners and masters of the ships 
to which they belonged, as their slaves; 
and the others were the common sea-. 
men, who, after a long and perilous 
voyage, were dragged away inhumanly 
by pressgangs, and hurried on board 
a tender, to be sent off again on expe- 
ditions to distant parts of the globe, 
without being suffered to see and 
embrace their inconsolable friends. 
Scenes of this distressing nature were 
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very common during the seven years’ 
war, which comprised almost the whole 
period of Mr. Sharp’s residence at the 
east end of the metropolis ;.and, there- 
fore, he could not avoid witnessing 
many cases of cruelty and oppression. 
But the tear of sympathy was all that 
he had then to bestow on the sufferers, 
for as law and custom appeared to 
sanction these evils, the idea of re- 
moving or redressing them by indi- 
vidual application was too romantic 
to be indulged. When, however, the 
mind is strongly impressed with a 
sense of duty, and a lively feeling for 
human misery, nothing more is wanted 
to bring the generous sentiment into 
active operation, than some casual 
incident, in which the union of charity 
and zeal shall so energize the mind 
as to render it capable of accomplish- 
ing what, under other circumstances, 
it would shrink from as impracticable. 
Great events, we are told, some- 
times spring from little causes; and 
occurrences, apparently unconnected 
any general question of public 
import, prove in the result the means 
of bringing about mighty and bene- 
ficial changes in the condition of thou- 
sands and millions of the human race. 
Of the truth of this, we have now to 
adduce a striking instance. In the 
year 1765, a negro, named Jonathan 
Strong, was brought from Barbadoes 
by a planter named Lisle ; but while 
in London, the poor black was seized 
with an illness, which the master be- 
lieved to be incurable, and on that 
account he resolved to leave him be- 
bind as uséless, at his own departure 
for the West Indies. He did so; and 
the unfortunate creature must have 
perished in the streets, had not Provi- 
dence brought the circumstance under 
the notice of Mr. Sharp, who, actu- 
ated by principles of hamanity, imme- 
diately procured the admission of 
Strong into Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where, by the attention of Mr. Wil- 
liam Sharp, a complete care was ef- 
fected, After this, our philanthropist 
recommended the object of his bene- 
volence to a lady, with whom he lived 
about two years, when his old master 
returned from Barbadoes, and on meet- 
ing jhe black in good condition, and 
well dressed, he seized him, and had 
him conveyed to the Poultry compter, 
on the charge of being a runaway 
slave. Till this time, the question of 
slavery in England had never been 
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legally adjudicated ; and in fact, the 
opinion of the lawyers, as well as of 
the public, ran in favour of the po- 
sition, that because merchants and 
planters possessed a right of property 
in those persons abroad, that right 
— when they came to Eng- 
and. 

This was, it must be admitted, a 
very dubious question, at a time when 
slave-dealing itself was earried on, 
like every other traffic, not merely 
with the cognizance, but under the 
express sanction, of the legislature. 
In addition to all this, as far back us 
the year 1729, the law officers of the 
crown, Yorke and Talbot, then attor- 
ney and solicitor general, and subse- 
quently chancellors of England, de- 
cidedly gave it as their judgment, that 
negroes coming from the colonies to 
the parent country were still slaves, 
and at the disposal of their owners, 
who might compel them to return to 
the plantations. 

Thus stood this important subject ; 
when Mr. Sharp received a letter from 
the Poultry compter, entreating his 
interference to save the writer from a 
greater calamity than the death from 
which he had before rescued him by 
his benevolence. Mr. Sharp could 
not recognize the writing, or recollect 
the circumstance alluded to; but 
without hesitation he repaired to the 
prison, where he found the African 
whom he had before relieved and 
settled. On hearing the cause of his 
confinement, and finding that it was 
not for any crime, he went immedi- 
ately to the lord mayor, and obtained 
a warrant to bring the parties before 
that magistrate. The master peremp- 
torily insisted upon his right in the 
slave, whose identity was not denied ; 
bat Mr. Sharp contended, that the 
laws did not admit of slavery within, 
whatever they might out of the king- 
dom. This distinction was admitted 
by the chief magistrate to be consti- 
tutional, and he discharged the black, 
who was, however, again seized by 
his master; but Mr. Sharp inter- 
posed, and exhibited articles of peace 
for an assault and battery against the 
planter, who was held to bail, and the 
negro dismissed. 

Legal proceedings now ensued 
upon this momentous question; but 


Mr. Sharp, at a great expense, obtain- 


ed a decision in favour of this slave, 
who was declared to be free, One or 
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two more cases arose out of this, but 
still the point was regarded by many 
high characters as doubtful, and the 
decrees that had been given were pro- 
nounced partial, and the effect of pre- 
judice, till the year 1772, when the mat- 
ter was heard before all the judges, in 
the case of a negro named James So- 
merset,who was claimed as his property 
by Mr. Stewart, a planter of Jamaica. 
After three solemn arguments, in which 
the first lawyers of the day were en- 
gaged, the judges recognized the prin- 
ciple sought to be established,‘ That as 
soon as any slave sets his foot upon 
English territory, he becomes free ;” 
which axiom has ever since been con- 
sidered as an integral part of the con- 
stitution. 

In the prosecution of this great 
cause, Mr. Sharp had to encounter 
every obstacle arising from legal chi- 
cane; and, with characteristic pa- 
tience, he endured many insults and 

ersonal indignities from the bar ; 
~ he availed himself of his superior 
knowledge of the principles of the 
common law of England, to the study 
of which he had for this very purpose 
alone, during three entire years, de- 
voted himself in the Temple, but with- 
out any intention of adopting the legal 
profession. The result of this labo- 
rious application was the publication 
of a book entitled ‘‘ A representation 
of the injustice and dangerous ten- 
dency of tolerating Slavery, or of ad- 
mitting the least claim of private pro- 
perty in the persous of men, in Eng- 
land.” This work appeared in print 
in 1769, and was intended by the 
author to open the eyes of the public, 
and particularly professional charac- 
ters, to the true legal principles of the 
constitution. Some time afterwards, 
an English clergyman named Thomp- 
son, who had been a missionary in 
America, undertook a reply to Mr. 
Sharp, and to justify slave-dealing on 
scripture authority, by tracing the 
negroes, in a lineal order of descent 
from Ham, the son of Noah. Upon 
this, Mr. Sharp published, ‘“ The just 
limitation of Slavery in the Laws of 
God, compared with the unbounded 
claims of the African Traders and 
British, American Slave-holders ;” 
which was soon after followed by 
another piece, called “The Law of 
Retribution: or a serious Warning 
to Great Britain and her Colonies, 
founded on unquestionable Examples 


of God’s temporal Vengeance against 
Tyrants, Slave-holders, and Op- 
pressors.” 

- Similar principles led Mr Sharp to 
use his endeavours in restraining the 
practice of marine impressment; and 
a citizen of London having been car- 
ried off by a pressgang, this active 
friend of personal freedom obtained a 
writ of habeas corpus from the court 
of king’s bench, to bring him up from 
the ship of war at the Nore, after 
which the man was liberated. The 
consequence of this proceeding, how- 
ever, was more contracted than in the 
former case, for the impressmert of 
seamen, though flagrantly at variance 
with the spirit of the constitution, is 
supported by legislative authority ; 
and all the attempts hitherto made to 
get rid of the odious practice have 
failed, for want of some speedy mode 
of manning the navy at the commence- 
ment of a war. 

Another subject, upon which the 
thoughts of Mr. Sharp were much em- 
ployed about this period, was, the state 
of the representation of the people 
in parliament. On this popular ques- 
tion, however, his labours were never 
much attended to, for the very obvious 
reason, that he aimed at nothing less 
than the. formation of an entire new 
system. This plan he brought for- 
ward in a work divided into two parts: 
‘1. A Declaration of the People’s 
natural Right to a share in the Legis- 
lature ; which is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the British Constitution. 
2. A Declaration or Defence of the 
same doctrine, when applied, parti- 
cularly to the People of Ireland.” 
The fandamental principles which the 
author assumes in this, performance, 
are universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments, two things wholly im- 
practicable in this or any other coun- 
try. About the same time Mr. Sharp 
appeared to greater advantage, as an 
author, in his ‘‘ Remarks on the opi- 
nions of some of the most celebrated 
writers on crown law, respecting the 
due distinctions between manslaughter 
and murder; shewing that the indal- 
gence allowed by the courts to volun- 
tary manslaughter in renconters, duels, 
&c. is indiscriminate, and without 
foundation in law; and is also one of 
the principal causes of the continu- 
ance and present increase of the base 
and disgracefal practice of duelling.” 

But this good man did not suffer 
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his mind to be taken up wholly in the 
stddy of the law. The sacred volame 
was his principal delight; and in 
order to understand it thoroughly; he 
made himself master of the various 
Oriental dialects, that he might com- 
pare the respective versions with each 
other. In 1775 he republished ‘his 
** Remarks on several very important 
Prophecies ;” the first edition of 
which had been printed seven years 
before, and met with the general ap- 
probation of biblical scholars, parti- 
cularly his learned friend Dr. Gregory 
Sharpe, master of the Temple. This 
valuable little book, which is now ex- 
tremely scarce, contains, “ 1. Remarks 
on the Prophecy of Isaiah, vii. 13—16. 
‘that a virgin should conceive and bear 
a son. 2. Remarks on the nature 
and style of the prophetical writings. 
3. Remarks on the accomplishment 
of Isaiah’s Prophecy, (vii. 8.) ‘ With- 
in threescore and five years shall 
Ephraim be broken, that it be nota 
le.’ 4. On the departare of the 
sceptre and lawgiver from Judah. 
5. A confirmation of the above re- 
marks.” 
‘Soon after the commencement of 
the American war, Mr. Sharp, who 
had made such a noble sacrifice of 
his interest to conscience, embarked 
in the controversy excited by that 
contest respecting the right of resist- 
ance. In atract entitled, Law 
of Passive Obedience; or Christian 
Sabmission to Personal Injuries,” 
published in 1776, he carefully ex- 
athines all those texts of scripture 
which seem to favour the absolute 
authority of governors over subjects, 
and masters over slaves; from which 
he infers, that the passages adduced 
by’ no means warrant the common 
construction put uponthem. Bat one 
of the most original and ingenious of 
his disquisitions at this period is, a 
small volume bearing the title of “A 
Tract on the Law of Nature and prin- 
ciples of action in Man.” In this work 
the author shews that the true dignity 
and high privileges of human nature 
properly be known and under- 


without aright faith in the 
~~ Redeemer and the Holy Spirit, nor. be 


duly maintained without a continual 
warfare and opposition to» the’ in- 
fluence of spiritual enemies?» As in 
this book ‘much stress is laid upon 
the evil spirits\in human 
actions, worthy author intended, 


and indeed’ promised, a distinct trea- 
tise on the subject of demonology; 
but though composed, and in part 
printed, thirty years elapsed before 
it made its appearance, under the 
title of ‘The Case of Saul, shewing 
that his disorder was a real posses- 
sion, and proving that actual posses- 
sions of spirits were generally acknow- 
ledged by the ancient writers, among 
the heathens, as well as among the 
Jews and Christians.” To this in- 
genious piece Mr. Sharp subjoined 
‘‘A Tract on the Influence of Demons 
in Remarks on 1 Timothy iv. 1—3.” and 
soon after he published a small pam- 
phlet on the two last petitions in the 
Lord’s Prayer, proving thatthe Evie’ 
from which we are taught to pray for 
deliverance, means the EVIL ONE, 
and that 4 movnpoc ought always to 
have been sotranslated. On the pub- 
lication of this valaable disquisition, 
the late learned Mr. Dunster address~ 
ed a letter to the author, confirming 
his criticism by a variety of classical 
authorities, and grammatical obser- 
vations. I 

But the most important of Mr. 
Sharpe’s philological disquisitions 
was communicated to the world in the 
“Museum Oxoniense,” for the year 
1797, by Mr. Burgess, now bishop of 
Salisbury. This tract was entitled 
‘* Remarks on the Uses of the Defini- 
tive Article in the Greek of the New 
Testament; containing many new 
proofs of the divinity of Christ, from 
passages which are wrongly translat- 
ed in the common English version.” 
The principal object in this essay is 
to deduce from the New Testament 
an important rule, with regard to the 
structure of what we may be allowed 
to call evangelical Greek, as forming 
a peculiarity in the writings of the in- 
spired penmen, but one so uniform 
throughout the sacred volume as ob- 
viously to carry the evidence of being 
parposely designed for the establish- 
ment of a doctrinal truth. The rale. 
in question is briefly this, “ Whenever 
two personal nouns,ex¢epting proper: 
names, come together, connected by- 
the particle ca, and having the defi- 
nitive article prefixed to the first, 
both are invariably to be understood 
as expressing the same object. Thus, 
to cite one proof out of many, ia 
the epistle to Titus (ii. 13.) the com- 
mon version reads, ‘ Looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appear- 
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ing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jesus!Christ,” as if two"persons were 
intended. The original, however, 
literally rendered, is this, ‘‘ Expect- 
ing the blessed hope and appearance 
of the glory of our great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.”. Numerous 
instances to the same purport might 
be adduced, all confirming the prin- 
ciple laid down by Mr.*Sharp, and 
effectually, to use his own’ words, cut- 
ting up the system of Socinianism by 


. the roots. 


Such was the impression made upon 
the learned world by :this new disco- 
very, that the editor was induced to 
reprint the Remarks at Durham in 
the following year, with some addi- 
tions, partly his:own,: and partly the 
communications of: the author. In 
1802, another edition came out at the 
same place, with a letter from Dr. 
Burgess to Mr. Sharp, in which he 
says, ‘*That you haye very happily 
and decisively applied your rule o 
construction to the correction of the 
common English version of the New 
Testament, and to the perfect estab- 
lishment of the great doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ, no impartial reader, 
I think, can doubt, who is at all ac- 
quainted with the original language 
of the New Testament. I say,,deci- 
sively applied, because I suppose, in 


‘all remote and written testimony, the 


weight of evidence must ultimately 
depend on the grammatical analogy 
of the language in which it is record- 
ed. Icallthe rule your’s; for though 
it was acknowledged and applied, by 
Beza and others, to some of the texts 
alleged by you, yet never so promi- 
nently, because singly, or so-effec- 
tually, as in your Remarks.” = 

Soon after the appearance of this 
little work in a separate form, the pre- 
sent master of Trinity College, in the 
university of Cambridge, Dr. Words- 
worth, pursued the same inquiry thro’ 
the writings of the Greek and Latin 
fathers ; the consequence of which was 
a farther confirmation of the gramma- 
tical principle so happily elicited by 
Mr. Sharp, to whom this learned di- 
vine addressed “‘ Six Letters respect- 
ing his Remarks on the Uses of the 
Definitive Article in the Greek Text of 
the New Testament.” 

It was not to be supposed that the 
shock thus given to the Arian and 
Socinian hypotheses should remain 
unnotived by the advocates of those 


systems; yet only two writers took 
the field in opposition to this new ar- 
gument for the catholic doctrine of the 
divinity of€hrist. The first champion 
for Unitarianism; as it is called, ap- 
peared with his visor closed, and, 
under the assumed name of Gregory 
Blunt, assailed Mr. Sharp in a series 
of letters, replete with scurrility and 
ridicule, but destitute of all argument. 
The other polemic, Mr. Calvin Win- 
stanley, was of a different character, 
but his “ Vindication of certain Pas- 
sages in the common English Version 
of the New Testament,” though in- 
tended to overthrow the rule of Mr. 
Sharp, actually confirmed the gram- 
matical principle to the fullest extent. 
This was demonstrated by the late 
learned Dr. Middleton, bishop of Cal- 
cutta, in a volume entitled “‘ The Doc- 
trine of the Greek Article applied. to 
the Criticism and Illustration of :the 
New Testament;” which invaluable 
treatise completely fixed the canon of 
Mr. Sharp upon a permanent basis, 
and set the question for ever at rest. 
The next literary performance of 
Mr. Sharp was entitled “‘ Three Tracts 
on the Syntax and Pronunciation of 
the Hebrew Tongue ; with an Appen- 
dix, addressed to the Jews.” In this 
little work, he rendered almost the 
same service to biblical students for 
the right understanding of the Hebrew 
scriptures, that he had before done in 
regard to an undoubted idiom of the 
Greek language. To explain this, it 
may be sufficient to state, that the 
letter vau, often prefixed to Hebrew 
verbs, has a power which is called 
conversive, or of changing the signifi- 
tion of preterites into fatures, and 
the contrary. These changes, how- 
ever, were not known to follow any 
certain principle, till Mr. Sharp, by a 
close application to the genius of the 
language, discovered four invariable 
rules for the conversions, by which 
the sense of the passages where the 
mutations occur is at once deter- 
mined. 
After this, our indefatigable author 
published two treatises, one proving 
the church of Rome to be the Babylon 
of prophetic scripture, and the other 
an illustration of the sixty-eighth 
Psalm, in which he treated of the 
restoration of the Jews. Besides the 
works here enumerated, Mr. Sharp 
published several tracts, some with, 
and more without, his name; but all 
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of them tending to promote useful 
knowledge, and the welfare of his fel- 
low-creatures. 

As soon as the Bible Society was 
instituted, he took a lively interest in 
its objects; and, besides the donation 
of twenty pounds, he contributed there- 
to a large and most valuable collec- 


- tien of versions of the Old and New 


Testament, in Arabic, Coptic, Modern 
Greek, Gothic, Irish, Gaelic, Hunga- 
rian, Italian, Syriac, Malabar, Ma- 
layan, Armenian, Indian, Spanish, 
Manks, Welsh, and the Dutch lan- 


guages. 

In addition to his various useful 
labours, it should be observed, that 
he used his best endeavours to extend 
and improve the system of the London 
Workhouse, which he proposed largely 
to endow, but was baffled in his scheme 
by the narrow and exclusive system 
of municipal legislation. Among bis 


_ other labours of benevolence, was the 


eencern which he took in the establish- 
ment of the African Institution, and 
the settlement of the free colony of 
blacks at Sierra Leone, towards which 
objects he contributed very largely 
for his income, though narrow at the 
outset of life, had become considerable 
by the demise of friends, and the cir- 
eumstance of his being unmarried. 

As Mr. Sharp was educated in the 
principles of the church of England, 
so he adhered thereto steadily through 
life, but without the slightest shade of 
bigotry or uncharitableness towards 
others. His attachment to ecclesias- 
tical order was evinced after the peace 
with America, in the concern which 
he took to get an episcopal church 
settled in that country. 

For nearly fifty years he resided in 
Garden Court, in the Temple, where 
he had a large library, which was ever 
open tomen of learning. Latterly, he 
lived chiefly at Fulham, for the sake 
of being near his valued friend Mr. 
Owen, the curate of that parish, and 
here he elesed his long and useful 
course, July 6,1813. To recommend 
his example to posterity, the members 
ofthe African Institution, shortly after 
his death, subscribed to erect a hand- 
some monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey, with the following inscription :— 


“ Sacred to the Memory of GRANVILLE 
SHARP, ninth son of Dr. Thomas S , Pre- 
bendary of the Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches of York, Durbam, and Southwell ; 


and grandson of Dr.John Sharp, Archbishop 


of York. Born and educated in the bosom of 
the Charch of England, be ever cherished for 
her institations the most unshaken ard, 
while his whole soul was in harmony with the 
sacred strain, ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good-will towards men,’ on 
which his life presented one beautifal com- 
ment of glowing piety and anwearied benefi- 
cence. 

‘* Freed by competence from the necessity, 
and by content from the desire, of lucrative 
occupation, be was incessant in his labours to 
improve the condition of mankind. Foundin, 
public happiness on private virtae, be ai 
to rescue his native country from the guilt and 
inconsistency of employing the arm of freedom 
to rivet the fetters of bondage, and established 
for the Negro race, in the person of Somerset, 
the long disputed Rights of Haman Natare. 
Having in this glorious cause triumphed over 
the combined resistance of interest, prejudice, 
and pride, he took his post among the foremost 
of the bonourable , associated to deliver 
Africa from the rapacity of Europe, by the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade: nor was death 
permitted to interrapt bis career of usefalness 
till he had witnessed that act of the British 
Parliament, by which the Abolition was de- 
creed. In bis private relations he was — 
exemplary ; and having exhibited throag life 
a model of disinterested virtue, he resigned 
his pious spirit into the bands of his Creator, 
in the exercise of his charity, faith, and hope, 
on the 6th day of July, 1813. 

“ Reader ; If, on sing this tribate to a 
private individual, thou shouldst be disposed 
to suspect it as partial, or to censure it as 
diffase, know, that it is not Panegyric, bat 
History. + 

“ Erected by the African Institution, of 
London, 1817.’ : 


APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 
(Continued from col. 800.) 


181. THe operation of speculative 
error on the mind is one of the pro- 
foundest secrets in nature; and to 
determine the precise quantity of eyil 
resulting from it in any given case, 
(except the single one of its involving 
a denial of fundamental truth,) trap- 
scends the capacity of human nature. 
We must, in order to form a correct 
judgment, be not only perfectly ac- 
quainted with the natare and tenden- 
cy of the error in question, but also 
with the portion of attention it occu- 
pies, as well as the degree of zeal and 
attachment with which it is embraced. 
We must determine the force of the 
counteracting principles, and how far 
it bears an affinity to the predominant 
failings of him who maintains it—how 
far it coalesces with the weaker parts 
of his moralonstitution. These par- 
ticulgrs, however, it is next to impos- 
sible to explore, when the inquiry 
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respects ourselves; how much more 
to establish a scale which shall mark 
by just gradations the malignant in- 
fluence of érroneous conceptions in 
others. 

182. The solemn decision of a 
Christian assembly, that an individual 
has forfeited his right to spiritual pri- 
vileges, and is henceforth consigned 
to the kingdom of Satan, is an awful 
proceeding, only inferior in terror to 
the last day. 

183. They who are the first to dis- 
claim human authority in the affairs 
of religion, are not always the least 
susceptible of its influence. 

184. A tender consideration of hu- 
man imperfection, is not merely the 
dictate of revelation, but the law of 
nature, exemplified, in the most strik- 
ing manner, in the conduct of Him 
whom we all profess to follow. How 
wide the interval’ which separated his 
religious knowledge and attainments 
from that of his disciples? he, the 
fountain of illumination; they, encom- 
passed with infirmities. But did he 
recede from them on that account? 
No: he drew the bond of union the 
closer, imparted successive streams 
of effulgence, till he incorporated his 
spirit with theirs, and elevated them 
into a nearer resemblance of himself. 

185. There is a class who hear the 
gospel, who have their favourite topics, 
to which they are so immoderately 
attached, that they are offended if 
they are not brought forward on all 
occasions ; while there are others, of 
at least equal importance, which they 
can seldom be prevailed upon to listen 
to with patience. 

186. If the word of God is loved as 
the word of God, every’ part of it, in 
its due  sapgpebeeer and its proper 
place, will be acceptable. 

_ 187. As the perfection of the Chris- 
tan system resalts from the symmetry 
of its several parts, in which there is 
nothing redundant, nothing dispro- 
portioned, and nothing defective ; so 
the beauty of the Christian character 
consists in its exhibiting an adequate 
impress and representation of the 
whole, 

188. En some cases, the partiality t 
certain views of truth, may arise, not 
so much from moral disorder, as from 
a deficiency of religiows knowledge, 
and that construction of mind which 
is its usual consequence. 

189. It is observable, that bodies 


of men are very slow in changing 
their opinions, which, with some in- 
conveniences, is productive of this 
advantage,—the truth undergoes a 
severer investigation, and her con- 
quests are the more permanent by 
being gradually acquired. 

190. In the power of fixing the at- 
tention, the most precious of the intel- 
lectual habits, mankind differ greatly ; 
but every man possesses some, and it 
will increase the more it is exerted. 

191. There is a spiritual perception 
infinitely more important than. the 
knowledge which is merely specula- 
tive. The latter is at most butia 
means to the former, and this percep- 
tion is not confined to new views of 
religious truth, 

192. However important the pre- 
servation of harmony and peace, the 
interests of truth and holiness are 
still more so; nor must we forget the 
order in which the graces of the Spirit 
are arranged. “ The wisdom which is. 
from above is first pure, then peace+ 
able.” 

193. The evils which result from 
disunion amongst Christians are in- 
calculable: it supplies infidels with 
their most plausible topics of invec- 
tive it hardens the consciences of 
the irreligious, weakens the hands of 
the good, impedes the efficacy of 
prayer, and is probably the principal 
obstruction to that ample effusion of 
the Spirit which is essential to the 
preservation of the world. 

194. Nothing more abhorrent from 
the principles and maxims of the 
sacred oracles can be conceived, than 
the idea of a plurality of trae churches, 
neither in actaal communion with 
each other, nor in a capacity for such 
communion, 

A REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE, 
NEARLY twenty years since, some la- 
bourers, about to begin their day’s 
work at a slate quarry called Dela- 
bole, in Cornwall, one of them placed 
a bag with his dinner in a nook, for 
security. Shortly after, aravén seized 
the prize, and, between hopping and 
flying, made off with it. Perceiving 
his dinner in danger, the man pursued > 
the thief, followed by his companions 
to enjoy the sport. Scarcely had they 
left the spot, before the surrounding 
erags fell in, buried the scene of their 
labour, and thus their lives were pre- 
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- Having this’ i 
‘business, otis indefatigable tourist sét 
out for Greete, where further stores 
‘were gathered; of which Mr. Clatke 
‘says to his correspondent, ‘“Bat'what 
1 you say to the acquisitions I'have 
made for thé university ‘of Cambridge 
“the tomb of’ Euclid, and the’colos- 


Sal ‘statue’ of the’ Elewsinian Ceres, 
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‘work of Phidias, and the gift of | 
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desctibed by D’Hancarvilleand Mout. 
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these last eléven years, let me ask 
you, where have I been still? It is 
time the moving principle should cease. 
Aman in his fourth decade has lost 
much of that restlessness which per- 
petually attaches him to external ob- 
Jeots, and begins to look within him- 
self, to see how the list of his imperti- 
nencies will sum up at last.. Some- 
times transitory sparks, the volatile 
indications of expiring fire, stimulate 
for a moment a disposition to counter- 
act the vis inertia; but they vanish, 
and .the residuum consists of those 
decomposed principles which bafile 
homan synthesis. 

- We have visited three of the four 
quarters ; Eu , Asia, and Africa: 
and: certainly in Asia, the part we 
passed over comprehends no small 
field ofinquiry. The globe offers very 
litle variety of climate, to which we 
have not been exposed; and in the 
examination of its productions, we 
have the satisfaction to hope, that 
you will neither reproach us with 
idleness nor neglect.” 

10 Te another college friend he gives 
this enumeration of the literary trea- 
sures which had been acquired by 
him in his travels :. ‘‘ In Greek, I have 
‘tthe: works of Plato; the Lexicon of 
‘St. Cyril; a volume of Greek poems ; 
and twe works on Ancient,Music.— 
Inm:Arabic, the Arabian Nights, or Elf 
Leela, O Leela ; the Dalail il Harait; 
The Insarf, or Arab Grammar; The 
Keran; Arabic Poetry; and the fa- 
mous astronomical work of Olug Beg. 
Alse the History of Noureddia, Prince 
of\Aleppe, during the Crusades; and 
Salahaddin, or Saladin, by Scheha- 
beddin;.a most valuable manuscript 
im quarto.—In Persian, the whole of 
the works of Saadi, the Persian Mil- 
ton, containing, besides his.Gulistan, 
or Garden of Roses, many works ne- 
ver translated; the Persian Prosody ; 
the Persian Martial, from which it 
seems some of the Epigrams in the 
Latin poct were derived ; the works 
of Bidfai or Pilpay, containing the 
Fables and Apologues known after- 
ward. to the Greeks under the name 
of AZsop; the Chosen History of Mo- 
hammed Kaveeni, from the creation 
to the tim of the caliphs and scheiks ; 
Tales, Poems, &c.—Io Turkish, the 
Marvela of the Creation, a copy of 
which is in our public library at Cam- 
bridge, as one of the most rare and 
ancicnt productions of Orienial litera- 
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ture. I believe the Cambridge 
isin Arabic ; mine contains 
of the Nile from its sources, which the 
author , with Ptolemy, in Africa, 
in the ar Mountains. The Rury 
Nameh, or Equinoctial Tables. Sen- 
tences of the Mohammedan Law ; reli- 
gious works, &c.—In Coptic, a copy 
of the Four Gospels, as preached by 
tho éarliest propagators of Christianity 
in Egypt; and some other MSS., the 
list of which is not now by me.—In 
Abyssinian, a copy of the Gospels, 
brought from thence by one of their 
bishops, a negro, to Grand Cairo, with 
other MSS.—In Hebrew, a beautiful 
and useful MS., if I not be allow- 
ed to say, important. is a copy, in 
folio, on vellum, of the Bible of the 
Karan Jews, a sect become exceed- 
ingly rare; and established, under the 
protection of the late empress of Rus- 
sia, on a high rock in the Crimea. 
You know they differ from the other 
Jews in the superior purity of their 
traditions and annals, and in baying 
kept their copy of the Bible, from the 
book of Joshua, free from the interpo- 
lations and corrections of the Rabbis. 
Pallas. succeeded in getting it for, me, 
after I had left it in-despair. I have 
also a Greek copy of the Gospels,. of 
the highest antiquity, on vellum, a MS. 
brought from Greece to the Crimea 
at the first introduction of Christianity 
there. It is in vain for me to attempt 
to tell you now the rest of our acqui- 
sitions. What will be your surprise, 
when I state the number of cases 
that belong to me only, at seventy- 
six! It is enough. to alarm me as I 
write. Those of Cripps are equally 
numerous; and I may with confidence 
hope for your approbation of our Ja- 
bours, when I shall prove to you, that, 
during the time we have been absent, 
we have sent home more literary trea- 
sures than any travellers, employed 
by kings and governments, and assist- 
ed by all the power and riches of their 
patrons, have yetdone. Such parties 
were also more numerous than ours, 
and by employing more time in their 
researches, endured less fatigue, were 
exposed to less danger, and enjoyed 
better health. Do not accuse me of 
self-encomium. I write it as a con- 
fession to a friend, who, if 1 die, may 
know what we have been doing, and 
render justice to the virtues and en- 
terprise of my excellent companion, 
in praise of whom 1 can never say 
3L 
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enough. | These: cases. contain mine 
tals, plants; manuscripts, beeks} me- 
das, inseriptions, vases, marbles, and 
other antiquities ;) maps, plans, pic; 
tunes, seeds, models, | costemes, and 
utensils; and, in every article; there 
are ‘some. discoveries which are yet 
new to the world, particularly aman 
the minerals:and plants.” . 
letter, he stys, 
‘¢Since I wrete, on the very eve of my 
departure from Constantineple, an 
acquaintance with a Greek ‘prince;.a 
man of letters; who became my friend, 
and was iriterested in my labours, 
the: way to perhaps almost all 
that: remains of Greek: literature in 
manaseript; in the Turkish empire. 
Prinee: Alexander Bano Hantzeri is 
his mame\/of the remnant of those no- 
ble Greeks left in Constantinople when 
it was taken by the Tarks. He pro- 


cured for me fifteen volumes of Greek 
mapuscripts; a copy in folio, on vel- 
lum, perfect, of the works of Dionysius 
the Arecopagite, who was converted by 
St. Paul at Athens; a work on Natu- 
ral History} never published ; the Dia- 
logaesidf Theodore of Syracuse; Po- 


ems ;-benutiful copies of the Gospels, 
none df which, in any instance, con- 
tain the Apocalypse. He. has, more- 
ovér, promised to add fifteen more, 
and ‘to ‘procure besides MSS. from 
mount Athos; whence I hope to obtain 
Homer, and one of Demos- 
tenes.” 

At the beginning of April, 1802, our 
countrymen left Constantinople in the 
suite of the Turkish ambassador, who 
was going te Paris; but, om arriving 
atiVienna, Mr. Clarke was shocked by 
the intelligence of the death of his 
mother, which affected him so much, 
that hecontinued in the Austrian ca- 
pitalsome weeks. Atlength he reach- 
ed: Paris, about the end of the sum~ 
meér,.and, while there;: attended the 
chenrical of the professor 
Haiiy, with whom he contracted a 
particular fricndsbip. 

“in -October he landed in England, 
and soon after went to reside at Cam- 
bridge, where his first care was. to 
examine the cases and packages which 
had preceded his arrival. One acci- 
dent, however, had occurred, of a very 
alarming nature. The ship, which was 
principally freighted-with the most 
valuable aequisitions of the two tra- 
vellers, was driven upon the coast of 
Sussex, within a short distance of the 


estate of (Mr. Csipps: -Phe:father:af 
that gentlemam happened) fortasaisly 
toibe.oni the spotyand ‘by hisexertions 
he secured mest ef the articles:of va- 
lae, among which was ‘the Ceres»: 
the manuseript of the Arabian Ni 
suffered very mach from’ the wets: The 
statue, by the liberality of the govern- 
ment, was allowed to be taken iout:of 
the custom-house duty-free, and sent 
down to Cambridge, where it, was 
placed in the. vestibule of the pablic 
library, with the names of the donors 
inseribed thereon; :and. soon aften:a 
grace was passed in the: semate for 
conferring the degree of doctor.ef laws 
upon Mr. Clarke, and.that-of masters 
of arts on Mr.:Cripps.:: Toimark; with 
more distinction the sense of the’ uni« 
versity, a sceond grace was carried, 
to defray the whole expense of Dr. 
Clarke’s degree from the public chest. 
Soon after this, we find himenrolled 
among the gownsmen, the 
renewal of the war, and the alarm af 
invasion, thought it their daty,io stop 
forward in the national 
this part of his history, however, itis 
unnecessary to dwell; and therefore 
we proceed to notice a subject .con- 
nected with his travels, which at this 
period engaged his attention. » At id 
well known that the British: public 
are principally indebted to the doctor 
for the possession of the famous sar- 
cophagus now in the: Museam,) and 
commonly considered as the tomb 
of Alexander. This treasure of, anti- 
quity was secretly conveyed on board 
a French ship, as part of the property 
of general Menou, after the surrerider 
of Alexandria, and would certainly 
bave been carried off, but for the vigi- 
lance of Dr. Clarke, who informed 
lord Hutchinson of the circumstance 
in sufficient time to recoveriit., When 
he returned to Cambridge, the pleas- 
ing reflection of what he:had:accom- 
plished induced him to write a disser- 
tation on the sarcophagus, which work 
was printed in 1805, at the university 
press, illustrated by an engraving, and 
enriched with a valuable commiunica- 
tion from Dr. Parr. This publication, 
however, produced a controversy on 
the very doubtful question, whether 
the sarcophagus has a legitimate title 
to the high appeHation given to.it by 
Dr. Clarke and his adherents, Bat 
much ingenious argumeat, sup- 
ported by a profuse display of Jearn- 
ing, was evinced on both sides, the 
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matter semais where it did ; andthe 
iniquiver, after wandering iii a Jaby-+ 
rinth of erudition; is! deft form: his 
conclusion ‘by balancing tlie of 
osite conjectures. ued 

-i Wiile-this: diseassion the 
atténtion: of ‘Dr. ‘Clarke, bis | prolific 
mind was employed also upon. asub- 
ject; nature as remote.as possible 
from the antiquarian dispute, - In the 
very midstiofithe controversy, he wrote 
an elementary treatise on mineralogy ; 
but though’ the: work was: actually 
printed, it was never published. ‘About 
the same time he was appointed se- 
nior tutor of itis college ; and in De- 
eember, 1806, he was ordaincd «by his 
dldifriend Dr. Beadon, bishop of Bath 
and Wells. Another change was now 
about to take place; and on the 25th 
of March im the foliowing year, he was 
mrartied by the same prelate to Miss 
Angelica Rash, the daughter of Sir 
William Rush, baronet, of Wimble- 
don, this occasion, the noble- 
men and fellow commoners of Jesus 
College presented Dr. Clarke with a 
pieee of plate, accompanied by a let- 
ter, expressive of their obligations te 
aitator, and their regret at the 
loss which! the society would sustain 
by iis removal. At the time of his 
matriage; the college living of Hariton 
fell vacant, to which he was presented, 
and thus had an opportunity of con- 
tinuing his residence at ae 
the distance of that place from the 
vicarage being no more than seven 
miles, so that he was enabled to dis- 
charge the duty himself, which he did 
without a curate. Three years after, 
he' was presented to the reetory of 
Yeldham, in Essex, which was tenable 
with: Harlton, At the beginning of 
1807, he received permission from the 
heads of the university to deliver a 
course of lectures on mineralogy ; and 
the year following a grace passed the 
senate for the foundation of ‘a new 
professorship in his name. 

Dr. Clarke now endeavoured to dis- 
ce of the literary curiosities which 

had brought from the East, and 


accordingly a negotiation was begun 
with the curators of the Bodleian Li- 
=e at Oxford, the aniversity of 

Cambridge not having fands for the 


purpose. After a short delay, the 
bargain was concladed for the entire 
collection, at the sem of one thousand 
pounds. The Greek coins were soon 
afterwards sold to Mr. Richard Payne 


Kuight; forione-hundred guineas; and 
so pleased was that: gentleman with 
the: acquisition and the terms; that be 
preseated ;to Dr. Clarke; piece:/ of 
plate,fashioned in the form ef a hand: 
some cream+jug, after the model uf 
an antique with a classical im 
scription. hoi we 
About this time appeared, ‘from thi 
university press, a volume descriptive 
of the “ Marbles which Dr. Clarke had 
brought from the Euxine, Archipelago, 
and Mediterranean, and d ia 
the Vestibule of the’ public Library.” 
His object in publishing this book was 
not vain-glory, but to stimulate others 
to similar exertions. Andothe: wish 
was gratified ; for numerous additions 
were soon made to the classical foun: 
dation which Dr:Clarkeand Mr:©ripps 
had laid in the university by their) no- 
ble presents: and so effective was the 
example which they set, that several 
students of fortune undertook, expe- 
ditions to Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
not out of idle curiosity, butpurposely 
to enlarge the sphere of knowledge. | ~ 
This performance of De. Clarke! was 
soon followed: by the first volume of 
his Travels, the pubiication of which 
took place at the commencementof the 
year 1810, and the rest came out suc- 
cessively; but of the sixth, only twelve 
chapters were finished by him at his 
death, the rest being supplied by bis 
friend Mr. Walpole. Of first.wos 
lume, three quarto editions were print 
ed; but of the latter ones, only two. 
There was, however, an octavo.im- 
pression of the first foar volumes; and 
translations of the whole have appears 
ed in different languages. | For. the 
first five volumes, the author received 
the sum of £5845, and for the last,the 
booksellers paid to the family, £750: 
It is superfluous to dilate in praise of 
a work which is paramount as a stan- 
dard of authority on the countries de- 
scribed: instead, therefore, of eulo- 
what all the world admires, we 
shall quote lord Byron's letter to the 
author, in 1812: “ Will you accept 
my very sincere congratulations on 
your second ~aemeia wherein I have 
retraced some of my old paths, adorn- 
ed by you so heautifally, that they 
afford medouble delight. How much 
you have traversed! I must re- 
sume my seven-leagued beots, and 
journey to Palestine, which your de- 
scription mortifies me not to have 
seen more than ever. [I still sigh for 
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the not wy aw) always 
loxe of alt waves,iand bright: 
skies?) Mou live awakened 
again) and wandering : what 
mpisehie€ you de, you won't allow gen+ 
quietly at: I 
will net wish you success and fame; 
but .all, the bappi- 
ness, whieh even these cannot always 
to anit vebinise ais 
anwhile,: the reputation: of Dr. 
mineralogist became wide- 
ly diflased, aad bis: lecteres were>in 
ceasequence snumerously |: attended, 
todeliver a: course 
dhe Royal Institution ;: but, bythe 
friends, who thought that 
s:time,was already occu- 
dechined:accepting the flatter: 
ywprepesale But though, inthis int 
he. yielded: to the: counsel of 
others, thee was ‘another subjeet'on 
Whichsbe strenuously resisted every 
repressipn,in order toobey theimpulse 
conceived to be ‘in: the 
highest degree obligatory. 
tsodn December, 1811, a meeting was 
called atGambridge, for thecestablish- 
ment ofa Branch Bible‘Society, and 
Ds. Clarke entered so warmly into the 
ceueerp, sthat she engaged te second 
the| proposed: measure. This rather 
alarmed some of his timid friends, who 
were appechensive that in so doing he 
might injure his worldly interests; for 
atthis time an extraordinary fear ' pre- 
vailed,: ‘both in and out of the:univer- 
sity, that the indiscriminate circula- 
tion of the scriptures endangered the 
churchs “Dr. Clarke therefore was de- 
sired to keep away from the meeting; 
but he had made up his mind, and no 
ceusideration could induce. him: to 
baeak his promise. The place of asscm- 
was the town-hall, which, at the 
time appointed, was crowded to ex- 
cess, earl of Hardwicke took 
the chair, and the effect . produced 
cannot, be better expressed: than in 
the. words of Dr. Clarke ‘to a cerre- 
spendent: “‘ ‘Could Lnow butdescribe 
the ‘and solemnity of this 
meeting! | The: most, surprising and 
overwhelming: sight: to me! was; >that 
the faces: of thatvast assembly; even 
of the, young: gownsmen; (were ‘seen 
streaming with toars of:raptare. 
course, this was not neglected by one 
of our speakets, whom you may guess, 
and who, with almostinspired ouengy, 
called it ‘\acontribution; every drep 


whertof iof 
heavem!”— Well; FrantisiQsbaitne 
the reselu tions, and Ivose {fed 
help'ms, thinks:;1):to second 4iféan ot 
imimpossible to 
ing Shouts: with which! I) was: enedut 
raged+-every: sentence ‘was: cheebedi 
Moisaidy: the effects wass suth,bihée 
expected: they should 
windows broken. Letters with: grates 
lations have poured in japon me:from 
every quarter.” 10): 109 & 
Seon afterwards: he: employed ‘his 
pen in the:same cause, and: edm posed 
a/pamphiet in defence ofthe Bible 
eiety, upon general principles, against 
professor, now bishop, Marslio 
side’ this;:Dr..Clarke took an :activd 
partin the formation of severaljoeAl 
institutions having the same objects 
and wherever he came, he contributed, 
by his spirit and eloquence, to conquer 
alk prejudices against the; cause, and 
toirender it popelar. od) boltim 
udin 1818 he had a narrow escape fog 
his.life. Having been accustomed to 
make experiments upon minerals;with 
the common blow-pipe, the thought 
ecenrred ‘to him. of heighteniog:the 
power of the instrument, by adding to 
it the agency of the hydrogen and 
oxygen gases. After many trials)he 
suceeeded in constructing a:machine 
for this purpose, to which :he gave- the 
name of the: Gas Blow-Pipe.: On 
communicating the same to Dr. :Wel- 
laston, he was dissuaded from the use 
of it, as it might prove dangeroug 
by explosien. Notwithstanding: this 
caution, he went on, and submittedia 
namber of obstinate substances. to the 
aetion of his blow-pipe, till atlast the 
prediction’ was fulfilled; Dr: 
Clarke himself, with two gentlemen 
and a servant, very.nearly fell:victims 
to their curiosity, by the. barstingi of 
the copper reservoir, and the destrue- 
tion of the. walls. Of) this:\accident 
he thus wrote to a friend: 
ficed the whole month of :August:to 
chemistry. Oh! how Lidid work)! \It 
was delightfal play to- me; and I 
stuck to it day and nights: 
having blown off both «my eyebrows 
and eye-lashes, and blown out 
both: my eyes, I.ended with a bang 
that shook all the houses round my 
lecture z00m.” This mishap didenot 
relax: bisardour, though it wade\him 
more cautious); and: he went on im- 
proving and guarding the machine tilt 
be was: enabled ly it: to: accomplish 
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abl dhatyho! warited:: éw 1019 :he 
colleeted: i his: dbset vatibhs- into san 
botayoe ovdlome,: entitled *“The> Gas 
BlowsPipé, with Engtavings, 
1 White-thus engaged,'he was elected 
Liibearian wf ithe: University of (Cam: 
liridgej:and:in sach estimation was he 
héld,:that all those who had intentions 
te: beéome candidates for the office; 
gave up: their on being 
informed ‘thatthe professor of minera- 
logy was a competitor. 
beut|the> same time, Dr. Clarke 
teoeiyed:another ‘mark of distinction, 
witicli | gratified) him) exceedingly. 
‘Phecitizens of Glasgow having sub- 
sotibed! a: large sum fora statueoin 
benour of their countryman, sir John 
Moore, seleeted the doctor tacompose 
the |imscription. From the several 
performances which he sent them, ‘the 
eommittee selected-a short one, partly 
Greek and: partly English,» and trans- 
mitted the author fifty guineas for the 
purchase of :a)piece of plate. In 1820, 
a) Philosophical Society was formed 
atiGambridge, of which the professor 
wasone of the first and mest active 
niembers;!as his papers in ‘tive trans- 
actions |evirice. » He: was) alse :asso+ 
ciated witli several other Jiterary and 
scientific institutions, to: 
made:many-valuable communications: 
pleasing also oto »record, thatan 
the midst.of thesé various laboursand 
duties of his :office 
asia‘christian ‘minister were) not neg+ 
«He: was;a \frequent preachtr 
before:the University ; besides which, 
after his:removal to Cambridge from 
Hariton, he andertook the cure ofthe 
parish: lof: All Saints; But all these 
exertions combined! tecshake 
stitutiom which to sappearance 
thei proudise df longevity. 
\o summer ef 1821 he was: afllict- 
ed: with dizdiness,:and weakness \of 
sight, which 'tetminated in a pelypus 
of the rose; this last it: was ne+ 
oes v Ao \canderge vopération; 
successfully: performed: in 
Londen by: sir! Astley ‘Cooper> and 
the felt such relief, thatche 
returaed to Cambridge invigorated in 
health, aid; Soon after ‘his 
arcival, dhowever,: anothers calamity 
befell him, which suspended) all his 
pursnits, and: overwhelmed ‘him: with 
grief. Mrs Giarke; who! was‘ far ads 
vanced in pregnancy, and three of the 
childgen, were attacked with a typhug 
fever, during whieh tryihg: visitation 


the dbcter constantly eniple éd; 
to another. Thoogh they‘all técover- 
ed, it very slowly; Mrs, Clarke 
continued il nearby the whole 6f'the 
winter, when, to increase the distress, 
the affectionate husband and tender 
father was seized with/a ‘nervous dis- 
order, which ultimately terminated ‘in 
an affection of the brain, that‘ carried 
him off on Saturday the 9th of March 
18225 and on the 18th of the same 
month bis remains were interred in 
the chapel of Jesus: College, where his 
academical friends:have subscribed 10 
erect. a monument: to chis aemo 
Few such men.as Dr. Clarke arise in 
an age. His: ardour >for: knowledge, 
and patience of fatigue ; the \¥érsa- 
tility of his genius, and: the | vigour of 
his jadgment—appear 
the: sketch that we have ‘give of his 
active, ‘varied, and useful life: Bat 
one part of his character, we ‘must 
here notice in the words ‘of :his:most 
intimate friend and) biographetyMr: 
Otter. As aoparish priest) hedvas 
kind, :charitable, and -attentive!; chot 
contenting himself with his preséribed 
duties ‘on a Sunday, but visiting bis 
flock ‘frequently in the weeb/as! 
sion required, and otherwise entphey- 
ing himself in devising means for their 
spiritaal welfare and») improvemerit, 
Among these may. be: nientioned a 
Sunday-sehool,: which ‘heestablished 
and conducted : himself with:nnusual 
attention and success, catechizing'the 
cbiidren from the reading desk, and 
making them repeat their -lessonsdin 
the presence of the ‘congregation, 
whom he thus interestiin 
their progress. bet od 
 Itis almost to ‘add, ‘that, 
as a-preachér, he was: popular and 
eminent, for, endowed as he 'was’with 
so many requisites for eloquence, and 
capable of animating the tamestand 
most ordinary ‘subjects, it would: have 
been: strange indeed: ifthe could: have 
been any thing but’ powerful and ener- 
gétic-when engaged in topics involy- 
ing the deepest intérestsiof humanity, 
and imspired:-by a) book, which, inde- 
petidentvof doctrines and precepts, 
wasvalways regarded by him with the 
atmost \adoiiration and vreverence. 
Bat itis! pleasing: to record, that the 
effect of his discourses from the pul- 
pit was even mere striking and 
suasive than his’ fine qualities m 
have given reason to expect ; and the 
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crowded audiences, both of young and 
old, that always attended him at’St. 
Mary’s, afford the best proof of the 
estimation in which he ‘was’ held by 
the University. A prospect is held 
out, which ‘we hope to see ‘speedily 
réalizéd, that some of his sermons 
will be given to the public. '; 


OF GEOLOGY. 

(Continued from col. 814, 
Tut next ‘subject to be considered is 
chiprine: This name was given by 
that great chemist sir Humphrey Davy, 
td’a gas, which had up to that period 
béen deemed a compound, when he 
discovered it to be’a simple substance; 
the name arises out of its colour, 
which is greenish-yellow. Chlorine 
is found combined with hydrogen in 
mifriati¢'acid gas, and enters into the 
composition of common-salt. 

fodiné is found combined with ‘so- 
da, &c. in sea-weeds, and is generally 
extracted from the incinerated product. 
of these weeds, known by the commer- 
cial name, kelp. The discovery of 
iédine, as a simple substance is novel. 
In its solid form iodine resembles the 
metals, and in its gaseous state it 
acts similarly to oxygen and chlorine 
upon other substances. 

Fiuorine, the supposed radical of 
the fluoric acid, is found in a fusible 
spar common in the county of Derby 
and elsewhere, which has the general 
name of Derbyshire spar; and also in 

minerals combined with lime, &c. 
S acid acts upon glass; which ren- 
dets it exceedingly useful in the arts, 
the fine arts especially, for the pur- 
pose of etching on glass, &e. 
Hydtogen is found combined with 
oxygen in water; hence its name, ‘the 
water-former: Itis also acomponent 
oy of our atmosphere, and of the air 
imines, wells, and caverns of the 
earth,&c. Hydrogen likewise occurs 
combined with various substances in 
the mineral world. This gas° is ‘the 
lightest of all ponderable ‘matter ; it is 
theréfore used to inflate ‘balloons; 'in 
order to their ascent into the higher 
regions of the air. Hydrogewis ‘the 
gas which supplies the power of burn- 
ing with flame to every substance ased 
by man, for the economical ‘produc- 
on of light and heat; ‘thus ‘all the 
artificial means whereby the datk 
periods of the revolutions of out sphere 


became partially light,'are throwgel the 
mediam ofthis gas.’ The high dee 
gree in which hydrogen is inflanrmable 
renders it a dangérods neighbour td 
the ‘miner; the flame of whose! vandle 
frequently '‘oteasions ‘explosions’ of 
this gas in the mines, whith latent’ 
ably overwhelm maltitudes of those 
highly usefal members of society wit 
destruction. Hydrogen is left in ‘its 
gaseous state by the decomposition of 
water in subterranean currents, lakes, 
&c. when, amidst the play of affinities, 
the oxygen of the water forsakes'the 
hydrogen, and converts metals or other 
minerals into oxides which’ is’ pet- 
petually the case in all internal as well 
as external waters: for every’ ‘oxide 
formed in water must deconipose ‘as 
mach water’ as the oxygen’ whieh 
formed the water sustained. 
gen being, therefore, set at liberty'by 
this unabating tendency in oxygen to 
forsake it for other sabstances, ateu- 
mulates in confined caverns; in mities, 
in wells, and indeed in every sitaation 
where a free current of air is not ade 
mitted to divide and dissipate the 
mass. The great coal fields, from the 
peculiar construction of the’ stfata 
therein, and the vast and numeYous 
escarpments which there mount into 
the atmosphere and condense the va- 
pours’in the middle regions of the air, 
present great internal’ currents 
water; these coal fields also contain 
abundance of minerals upon which 
oxygen acts with peculiar freedom, 
especially iron, in the shape of ‘ore, 
pyrites, &c. thus great accumulations 
of liberated hydrogen pervade’ these 
whole regions, and distress ‘the coal 
miners to a degree-beyond all others. 
Hydrogen in these mines’ becoming 
mingled, and in some cases combined 
with carbon, which abounds in’ coal, 
by increasing the quantity of mephitic 
gas, increases the danger. Quicklime 
in the act of slaking emits & steam, 
part of which is the vapour of the 
water suddenly heated up by the 
latent heat of the lime, and ‘the’ ‘re- 
mainder is an impalpable powder of 
lime, these rising to the roof of the 
mine, where mephitic gas' abounds, 
have been found to neutralize’ that 
gas in a cértain degree. © Alcohol, or, 
which is mach cheaper, acetic acid, in 
the crude form in whieh it is procared 
from wood, treated with ‘dry heat in 
iron cylinders for the calico printers, 
or indeed other acids evaporated, in 
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the confined parts of;coal mines, from, 
numbers; of earthen vessels, bythe. 
heat of hotirons placed beneath them, 
I, have found exceedingly useful in. 
neptralizing foal, air, of, mines, 
especially, when charged in the eyen- 
ing,,and the hot irons renewed in the 
night. One boy would cause to be 
heated, and distribute, hot irons be- 
neath the vessels which contain the 
alcohol or acid to be eyaporated, suf- 
ficient for a mine which would employ 
twenty miners. Oxygen, when assist- 
ed by heat, has been known to unite 
in, part with carbon, and also with 
hydrogen; and it is worth such an 
eflart..as the preceding, yea, one 
much more expensive, to neutralize, if 
only,.partially, the mephitic gas in 
extensive, mines; if even one explo- 
sion, annually was prevented thereby, 
some scores, nay, hundreds of valua- 
ble, lives, wonld be saved, which now 
fall incessant sacrifices to the terrific 
explosions which take place in coal 
mines; the details of which in the 
public prints harrow. up the soul; to 
say nothing of the immense damage 
dane, by these. explosions to the mines 
themselves. 

Azote,.or nitrogen, is found com- 
bined. with oxygen, carbon, 
&e, Nitrogen constitutes so jarge a 
proportion as. four-fifths of the whole 
matter, of the atmosphere, in those 
regions, which are contiguous to the, 
earth, Exposed to this gas, when 
pure, flame is extinguished, and ani- 
mal life termipated ; notwithstanding,. 
it,cannot be discerned by the organs 
of either taste or smell in ,animals. 
Well was it said by one. of old, * In 
the midst of.life we are in death.” To 
use parables, four-fifths of the very air 
we. breathe..is. death; the odds are 
frightfally, against us—four to one, 
What,a miraole is, lifel Itseems to 
be by extracting the fifth portion, in 
the. aet of breathing, from the mass. of 
death, that.life is continued. The 
Infinite holds, the issues of life and 
death-in his hands; :and how maulti- 
tudiaous..are the agents which sub- 
serve his, providences, and deal these 
out to man! A pestilence, walking in 
darkness, surrounds us incessantly ; 
this we draw into our very vitals at 
every breath, and from this pestilenee 
we. extract its. oxygen, and live. A 
mere decomposition of the atmosphe- 
rie ait any one district would pre- 
cipitate the millions, which inbabit that 


district into, death. ought, we 
toJivye—we who, live in the gates 
of death, and are. in a state of proba 
tion for eternity? be 
. Carbon is found native, and per- 
fectly pure, in the diamond ; itis also 
found combined with lime, magnesia, 
oxygen, &c. in limestone. In the va- 
rious strata of coal, called pit-coal, 
carbon is combinedwith asphalt, mal- 
tha, bitumen, sulphar, alumina, silica, 
iron, oxygen, hydrogen, &e.; and in 
these strata, as well as in vegetables, 
itis abundant. The incinerated. pro+ 
duct of vegetables is. charcoal,. (i 
which carbon abounds,) when wood.is. 
exposed to heat, in a close,vessel or. 
pit, in order to prevent this gas from. 
being dissipated. Carbon there- 
fore, abundant within and upon this 
sphere, and, from a fixed and solid 
form, as in the diamond, subtile 
and invisible gas, floating in and form- 
ing a component. part of our d= 
sphere, occupies every grade,,whic 
the mineral and vegetable worlds 
ford. Carbon is also of considerab 
use,. This gas seems to be the. bend 
which fixesin the form of rocks and 
strata the numerous masses of lime 
which occupy so large a portion of the 
erust of this sphere; for no, sooner 
carbon sublimed from limestone, tb 
lime becomes a powder or earth; ; 
probably acts in the same capacity in 
the strata of coal, and perhaps in vege~ 
tables... Naturally or artificially 
corporated with iron, carbon aL 
qualities to that metal of great value 
in the arts. Iron.is itself abundan 
useful,, more abundantly. so, indee: 
than any other metal; bat were.itno 
for thase pecoliar properties iron pos- 
sesses in union with carbon, in the 
form of steel, a. blank would remain 
in the arts, which iron itself, and in- 
deed nothing but immense circumlo- 
cutory labour and ingenuity beyond 
all calculation, could fill up ; if even 
all these would suffice, 
Boron. occars. combined with sul- 
phur, magnesia, iron, lime, soda, wa- 
ter, &c.. in crystals, in incrustations, 
in detached masses, and also in a state 
of subterranean solution, boiling 
inthe springs of Persia and Thibet. 
From these countries, South America, 
ke, itis generally brought to Europe, 
in av.impure. state, in. small pieces 
like gum, ,bearing _ the commercial 
name, tincal,, After purification, first 
by. moist, and secondly by dry, heat, 
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a componnd,.of racic acid wi 

ada and, water... Borax is of great 
use_in smelting metals, and in the 

alysis of other minerals, in tho small 
way, by the blowpipe, &c.; also in sol- 
dering metals, and asa, fux.in the. 
glass manufactories ; it likewise forms 
the base of artificial gems. 

Sulphur is found.native, and nearly 
pure, in the lava of volcanoes, in In- 
crustations attached to rocks, in crys- 
tals, and in the immediate vicinity of 
volcanoes, in masses upon and at vari- 
ous depths beneath the soil. Salpbur 
is also fonad in strata in the island of 
Sicily, aud other gountries, alternat- 
ing, With,rock salt and gypsum, This 
substance occurs, more 
of Jegs, in the ores of metals, and in 
minerals in gencral. Like oxygen, 
but. ppon an incomparably smaller 
scale, sulphur is generally diffused 
throa aut the mineral world; it would 

:,,therefore, useless to enumerate 
again, what, may be found with ease 
by a.reference to the articles alread 

. Combined with oxygen, sul- 
phyr forms the sulphuric acid of com- 
mer A hie acid is of extensive use 
in the arts; chemistry, metallargy, 

aching, dyeing, &c. employ its ener- 
gi¢s;, aud even the materia medica 
Yi it with its healing substances. 
~*hosphorus is found combined with 
<ygen, lime, silica, iron, fluoric acid, 
water, quartz, &c. in horizontal strata,. 
alternating with and intersected by 
artz, forming mountains in the pro- 
vince of Estremadara in Spain, and 
elsewhere; also in crystals, and in 
several metallic ores and other mine- 
rals,_ This substance occurs in vege- 
les as well as minerals, principally 
aqueous plants, white woods, turfs, 

.;,1t also occurs in the blood, flesh, 
and hones, ofanimals. The secretions 
of animals and vegetables, as well as 
their evacuations, likewise contain 
phosphorus. This inflammable sub- 
stance seems, indeed, to pervade ani- 
mation and vegetation; and as it 
bursts out into flame at a low tempera- 
tore, probably contains much latent 
heat ever ready for immediate action. 
acted by, the mus- 

sof animals, and the fibres of vege- 

ibles, may be the medium whereby 

temperament of vegetables, and 

animals is always higher than that of 
the surrounding atmosphere... 

Haying waded through the, com- 


pounds, as they are.imucdiately come 
nested with the primary or simple 
substances, we must not launch in 
thas Rs with 
w chemis resents us, but pro-. 
ceed with the 
in its native forms, ive 
» (Te be continued. ) 


“METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
(NO. 111.) 
(Continued from col. 845.) 
Tue nature of the climate, of any, 
country cannot be described or esti+, 
mated by the general expressions, 
wet and dry, calm or windy; since, 
these words have a different meaning. 
according to what. those. have..b 
accustomed to who use themy,....Th 
French speak of the unsettled climate 
of England, and accuse it, in, parti- 
cular, of too much moisture ; yet, an, 
Englishman, so far from regarding. 
this as an evil, is thankful for that.on,; 
account of which foreigners despise, 
it; but at the same time, looks.with, 
pity, and perhaps contempt, .op, the 
inhabitants of what he supposes legs. 
fayoured regions. Buonaparte, smact;, 
ing under the impressions, of a Rus- 
sian winter, spoke, of that country 
having ao horrible. climate ; thoug 
we do not find the, natives at, all)dis+ 
posed to find fault with it. Nay, per+ 
haps with the poet, they, regard; the, 
shortened days and. frowning skies, 
the mother of fireside enjoyments and 
home-made delights. The inhabitants. 
of most other parts of England, speak. 
of Cornwall. .as being excessively, 
prone to moisture, and travellers, who 
sometimes, in their post-chaises, con- 
descead to make the. Tour..ef the 
county, seldom fail, at the winding 
up of their history, to have.a fling, at 
the haziness of the air, and, the dripp- 
ing skies. .It becomes, necessary, 
then, to form some precise idea of 
expressions so commonly, used,;,,for. 
is to ze many.em 
words without. haying clear 
ideas aflixed to them. 
The moisture of a climate, may be 
estimated in two ways—by the quantity 
of rain that falls in a given, time, and 
by the number of rainy days,in the 
same space; and. so far are these 
modes from haying,any thing in com- 
mon, that, in trath, very few climates 
would be. deemed moist, from the 
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latitude 60° to 80°, bounded on the 
éast by Lapland and Spitzbergen, and 
on ‘the west by Greenland, the whole 
of the latter coast is blocked up by ice 
throughout the summer, so as to make 
it at least a matter of no easy enter- 
prise to approach it; while the navi- 
gation of the eastern portion of that 
sea may be annually performed with- 
out difficulty, even to a very high lati- 
tude, and at an early part of the sea- 
son. A second equally well-known 
instaneé occars in the navigation of 
Davis’s Strait, which, from about 
Resolution Island, in latitude 614°, to 
the parallel of at least 70°, is usually 
friatcessible as late as the month of 
Augtist, atid a great deal of it some 
summers not accessible at all; while 
a‘broad and navigable channel is 
found open on the eastern side of the 
Strait (that is; on the western coast of 
Greenland) many weeks before that 
time!’ We experienced a third and 
very’ Striking example of this kind in 
coasting the eastern shore of Melville 
Péninsula, in the years 1822 and 1823, 
thé wlhidle of that coast being so loaded 
with iee ‘as to [make the navigation 
éxtrémely difficult and dangerous. 
Now, on the eastern side of Fox Chan- 
nel, there is reason to believe, as well 
ftom the account of that navigator 
in'1631, and that of Baffin in 1615, as 
from ‘our own observation, that there 
is little ‘or no ice during the summer 
séason. In the course of Fox’s pro- 
ess along the shore, from the Trinity 
stands to his farthest north, no men- 
tion whatever is made in his journal 
of\any obstraction, from ice, which 
would hardly have been the case had 
he met with any; and in our own 
Ssage, as well asin that of Baffin, 
‘om Trinity Islands towards the mid- 
We of Southampton Island, little or no 
obstruction was met with from it till 
well within sight of the latter coast. 
The last instance of the same kind 
which I shall mention, is that of Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, and of which the events 
of this voyage furnish too striking a 
proof, the ice appearing always to 
eling to the western shore in a ver 
remarkable manner, while the opposite 
coast is comparatively free from it. 
~* These facts, when taken together, 
have long ago impressed me with an 
idea, that there must exist in the 
polar regions some general motion of 
the sea towards the west, causing the 
ice to set in ‘that direction, when not 


impelled by contrary winds,, or local 
and occasional currents, until it butts 
against those shores which are actually 
found to be most encumbered by it, 
In confirmation of this idea, Iam en- 
abled to adduce some more definite 
observations, which would appear to 
tend to the same result, In the nar- 
rative of the voyage of 1821 to 1823, 
I have shewn in how remarkable a 
manner the ships were, in two sepa- 
rate instances, set to the westward, 
towards Southampton Island, instead 
of being carried im the direction oppo- 
site to a strong wind; and how closely 
the packed ice was found to cling to 
the same land, even against a fresh 
breeze blowing directly off the shore, 
During the time of our ‘ besetment’ 
in Baffin’s Bay, in the month of Au- 
gust, 1824, a set to the westward, even 
against a strong breeze in that direc- 
tion, has already. been noticed in the 

resent narrative, (p, 19;) and a simi- 
ar circumstance occurred on our last 
return. In all these instances, the 
opportunities were as favourable for 
detecting a current as can ever occur 
at sea, the daily observations for lati- 
tude and longitude not admitting the 
possibility of any material error in 
our actual place, and the ships being, 
in three ihstances out of four, either 
immoveably ‘beset’ in the ice, or 
firmly attached to it, and therefore 
wholly independent of dead reckon- 


ing. 

“Whether the circumstances I have 
above stated may have any reference 
to the well-known fact, of the western 
shores of lands enjoying a climate 
considerably more temperate than the 
eastern ones in a corresponding lati- 
tude, I do not presume even to con- 
jecture; nor indeed do I feel myself 
competent to offer any decided opinion 
as to the cause of the phenomena in 
question. Having stated the facts 
precisely as they occurred to my no- 
tice, I shall only, therefore, add to 
these remarks by suggesting, for the 
consideration of otbers, whether such 
a tendency of the sea as that above 
noticed, may not have some connexion 
with the motion of the earth on its 
axis. 

“In the effeet produced by the ice 
upon the strength of the wind, there 
is something so remarkable, that. al- 
though I have already cursorily allud- 
ed to it in the course of my narratives, 
yet, as I have never met with any. 
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explanation of it, I am desirous of 
cé more drawing to this subject the 
Attention of those who are competent 
jtidges of the cause of this phenome- 
non. The fact to which I allude is, 
thé decrease of wind which invariably 
takes place in passing under the lee, 
not merely of a close and extensive 
body of high and heavy ice, but even 
ofa stream of small pieces, so loose 
as almost to allow a ship to pass 
between them, and not one of them 
reaching a foot above the surface of 
the sea. So immediate, indeed, is 
is effect, that the moment a ship 
comes under the lee of such a stream, 
if under a press of sail, she rights 
considerably, the difference being at 
least equal to what seamen would 
estimate a ‘reef in the topsails,’ or 
Sometimes more. Any thing like mere 
mechanical shelter must of course, in 
such a case, be wholly out of the ques- 
tidn ; which is still more apparent from 
the fact, that even a coat of ‘ sludge,’ 
of the consistence of honey, covering 
the surface of the sea, will, though in 
a less degree, produce a similar effect. 
I have several times, under these cir- 
cumstances, watched the thermometer, 
to see if any sensible change took place 
in the temperature of the atmosphere ; 
but if the phenomenon be in any re- 
spect due to this cause, its amount is 
certainly too small to be thus detected. 
“Another remarkable feature ob- 
servable in the Polar regions, at least 
in those parts which are encumbered 
with ice, is, the total absence of heavy 
or dangerous squalls of wind. There 
is, of course, an exception to this in 
the neighbourhood of land, especially 
sach as is intersected by valleys and 
ravines ; but in a ship fairly at sea, I 
cannot call to my recollection a single 
instance, in the Polar regions, of such 
squalls as, in other climates, oblige 
thé seaman to lower his topsails dur- 
ing their continuance. 

revisiting many of the spots 
discovered by our early British navi- 
gators the Polar regions, and in 
traversing the same tracks which they 
originally pursued, I have now and 
then, in the course of my narratives, 
had occasion to speak of the faithfal- 
ness of their accounts, and the accu- 
racy of their hydrographical informa- 
tion, 1 should, however, be doing 
but' imperfect justice to the memor 
of these’ extraordinary men, as well 
as to my own sense of their merits, if 
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I permitted the present opportunity 
to pass without offering a still more 
explicit and decided testimony to the 


value of their labours. . The accounts 
of Hudson, Baffin, and Davis, are the 
productions of men of no common 
stamp. They evidently relate things 
just as they have seen them, dwelling 
on such nautical and hydrographical 
notices, as, even at this day, are 
valuable to any seaman going over 
the same ground, and describing every 
appearance of nature, whether on the 
land, the sea, or the ice, with.ade- 
gree of faithfalness which can, alone 
perhaps be duly appreciated by, those 
who succeed them in the same regions, 
and under similar circumstances. The 
general outline of the lands they dis- 
covered was laid by themselves with 
such extraordinary precision, eyen in 
longitude, as scarcely to require .cor- 
tection in modern times; of which 
fact, the oldest maps now extant, of 
Baffin’s Bay, and the Straits of Hud- 
son and Davis, constructed from, the 
original materials, will afford sufficient 
proof. The same accuracy is,obsery- 
able in their accounts, of the tides, 
soundings, and bearings, phenomena 
in which the lapse of two hundred 
years can have wrought. but little. 
change. It is, indeed, impossible for 
any one, personally acquainted with 
the phenomena of the icy, seas, to 
peruse the plain and unpretending 
narratives of these navigators, with- 
out recognizing, in almost every .eyent 
they relate, some circumstance. fami- 
liar to his own recollection and expe- 
rience, and meeting with numberless 
remarks which bear most, unequivo- 
cally about them the impress of truth. 

“While thus doing justice to.the 
faithfulness and accuracy with which 
they recorded their discoveries, one 
cannot, less admire the intrepidity, 
perseverance, and skill with which, 
inadequately furnished as they were, 
those discoverics were effected, and 
every difficulty and danger braved, 
That any man, in a single frail vessel 
of five-and-twenty tons, ill-found in 
most respects, and wholly unprovided 
for wintering, having to contend with 
a thousand real difficulties, as well 
as with numberless imaginary ones, 
which the superstitions then existing 
among sailors would not fail to con- 
jure up,—that any man, under such 
circumstances, should, two hundred 
years ago, have persevered in accom- 
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plishing what our old navigators ‘did 
mplish, is, I confess, sufficient to 
éreate in my mind a feeling of the 
highest pride on the one hand, and al- 
most approaching to humiliation on the 
other: of pride, in remembering that it 
was our countrymen who performed 
these exploits; of humiliation, when 
I consider how little, with all our 
adyantages, we have succeeded in 
going beyond them. 

**Jndeed, the longer our experience 

béen in the navigation of the icy 

s, aiid the more intimate our ac- 
quaintance with all its difficulties and 
all its préecariousness, the higher have 
our admiration and respect been raised 
yi tliose who went before us in these 
éniterprises. Persevering in difficulty, 
unappalied by danger, and patient 
under distress, they scarcely ever use 
the language of complaint, much less 
that of déspair ; and sometimes, when 
“human hope seems at its lowest 
ebb, they furnish the most beautifal 
examples of that firm reliance on a 
nercitul and superintending Provi- 
ence, which is the only rational 
source of true fortitude in man. Of- 
ten, with their narratives impressed 
upon my mind, and surrounded by 

e very difficulties which they, in 

eir frail. and inefficient barks, un- 
dauntedly encountered and overcame, 
have I been tempted to exclaim, with 

i he enthapiosm of Parchas, ‘ How 
stial T admire your heroicke courage, 
ye marine Worthies, beyond names of 

iness!’ 

On which has, for many 
yedts past, excited so strong and gene~ 
rat an interest as that of the Nortli- 

est Passage, a subject which has 
called forth so much warm British 
eling in every British heart, it may 
erhaps be srpected that, charged as 
Fhave been with three several attempts 
at its accomplishment, I should, ere I 
close this volume, once more offer an 
apinion. This I am enabled to do the 
more briefly, because the question evi- 
dpa rests nearly where it did before 

e equipment of the late expedition, 
and I haye, therefore, little to offer 
respecting it, in addition to what I 
haye already said at the close of my 
last narrative. The views I then en- 
tertained on this subject, of the nature 
and practicability of the enterprise, 
of the means to be adopted, and the 
route to be pursued for its accom- 
plishment, remain wholly unaltered 


at the present monient ; except! that 
some additional encouragement bas 
been afforded by the favourable’ 
pearances of a navigable sea neat 
south-western extremity of Prineé 
Regent’s Inlet. To that point, there- 
fore, I can, in the present state of oar 
knowledge, anee no hesitation in still 
recommending that any future attempt 
should be directed. 
“TI feel confident that the under- 
taking, if it be deemed advisable'at 
any fature time to pursue it, will one 
day or other be accomplished; for, 
setting aside the accidents to which, 
from their very nature, such attempts 
must be liable, as well as other unfa- 
vourable circumstances which human 
foresight can never guard against, nor 
human power control, I cannot bat 
believe it to be an enterprise well 
within the reasonable limits of prac- 
ticability. It may be tried often, and 
often fail, for several favourable and 
fortunate circumstances must be com- 
bined for its accomplishment ; but I 
believe nevertheless that it will ulti- 
mately be accomplished. That itvis 
not to be undertaken Jightly, nor with- 
out due attention to every precaution 
which past or futare experience may 
suggest, our recent failures, under 
such advantages of equipment as no 
other expedition of any age or country 
ever before united, and we trust also 
our own endeavours to effect some- 
thing worthy of so liberal an outfit, 
will at least serve to shew... 1, am 
much mistaken, indeed, if the North- 
West Passage ever becomes the busi- 
ness of a single summer; nay, I be- 
lieve that nothing but a concurrence 
of very favourable circumstances is 
likely even to make a single winter in 
the ice sufficient for its aecomplish- 
ment. But this is no argument against 
the possibility of final success ; for we 
now know that a winter in the ice 
be passed, not only in safety, but in 
health and comfort. I would only, 
therefore, in conclusion, urge those 
who may at any future time be 
charged with this attempt, to omit no 
precaution that can in the slightest 
degree contribute to the strength of 
the ships, the daration of their re- 
sources, the wholesomeness and: fresh- 
ness of their provisions; the warmth, 
ventilation, and cleanliness, of the in- 
habited apartments, and the comfort, 
cheerfulness, and moral discipline, of 
their crews. 
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Happy as I. should have consider- 
ed myself, in, solvieg this interesting 
question, instead of still leaving it.a 
matter of lation and conjecture, 
happy shall I also be if any labours 
of mine ia the humble, though, it would 
seem, necessary, office of pioneer, 
should ultimately contribute to the 
success of some more fortunate indi- 
vidual; but most happy should I 
again be, to be selected as that indi- 
vidual. May it still fall te England’s 
lot to accomplish this undertaking, 
and may she ever continue to take the 
lead in enterprises intended to con- 
tribate to the advancement of science, 
and, to promote, with her own, the 
welfare of mankind at large! Sach 
enterprises, so disinterested as well 
as useful in their object, do honour to 
the country that undertakes them, 
even when they fail; they cannot but 
excite the admiration and respect of 
every liberal and cultivated mind; 
and the page of future history will 
undoubtedly record them as every 
way worthy of a powerful, a virtuous, 
andian enlightened nation.” 

VILLAGE POET’S GRAVE. 

(A Traveller’s Narrative.) 

*¢ Come, T will sit me down and meditate, 

/ For Lam wearied with my summer’s walk ; 

And bere I may repose in silent ease ; 

And thus, perchance, when life’s sad jonr- 
ney’s o'er, 

My harass’d sou! in such a spot may find 


"Phe haven of its rest.” 
H. K. WHITE. 


It. was about noon, on as fine a mid- 
summer’s day as ever shone mee the 
high peak of Derbyshire, when I found 
myself approaching one of those little 

estered charch-yards, so pecu- 
liarly attractive to the traveller in this 
romantic district of happy old Eng- 
land. ‘I had been following, for some 
time, the, direction of the, far-famed 
and beautiful Derwent, and had just 
finished my soliloquy on a dark deep 
tree-o’ergrown elbow of this river, 
which instead of the charming asso- 
ciations| that had accompanied it 
through Chatsworth park, seemed here 
to suggest, [knew not why, only sad 
and dull reflections, when the little 
rustic, tower of the church attracted 
my eye, and arrested my attention ; 
not so much from any peculiarity of 
appearance, which it, might exbibit, 
nor even from, the unusual size of a 
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very vererable yew-tree, saw 
almest as soon, and which appeared 
almost as high, as. the steeple; -but 
from that instinctive propensity whick 
I feel, in common with many others, 
to enter arustic cemetery, as. a. sort 
of cloister, where, on hallowed ground, 
and free from interruption, it. is plea- 
sant and profitable to indulge. senti-+ 
ments and feelings in accordance with 
the character of the place.,... 
Having entered the sacred enelo- 
sure by the little wicket, I.was amus- 
ing myself with examining the bulk and 
bollowness of the above i 
yew, when I noticed that. its penum- 
bra, as the village clock strack twelve, 
fell exactly upon one of the little green 
hillocks with which the, place was so 
thickly.studded. This led me to cast 
a casual glance upon the neat upright 
stone at the head of the grave so.over- 
shadowed, when my curiosity, was,in+ 
terested by the following simple lines 
engraven thereon mi vod) 


dds 
“ Within this grave, which daisied turf invests, 
The youthful minstrel of the village rests; *’ 
Blameless his life, and virtuous wav his stray! 
Belov’d and honour’d by the rastic trains 
His beart, to friendship aud religion trne, 
Was charm’d by nature—natare’s charms he 
rew, 
But aninspir’d by pride, ambition, fame, 
He liv’d contented with an hanible name;! 
And they to whom that bamble name was dear, 
Rais’d this memorial to record it heres”) ., 


Having read again and again these 
lines, my colloquy upon the old yew 
was presently surrendered to the more 
interesting reflections naturally sug- 
gested by this epitaph, which I was 
engaged in copying into my pocket- 
book, when I was agreeably interra 
ed by a sedate-looking young man, 
whose clerical presence soon led me 
to guess that he was the curate of the - 
village. I was not mistaken; and, 
after apologizing for bis intrusion, he 
began to make some remarks ia con- 
nexion with the grave which he saw 
had engaged my attention; this was 


‘what I wished, and, after various gm 


liminary topics were disposed o 
gave me the following sketch of the 
history of the defunct poet. : 
“It was some time after my en- 
trance upon. this cure, about ten years 
ago,” said he, “that I, first beeame 
acquainted with the amiable youth, 
whose mortal existence that stone re-. 
cords; he was then, although about 
cighteen or nineteen years of age, shy 
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and diffident in the extremes he had | 
hardly been beyond the precinets of | 


his native village, and therefore knew 
but little of the world, and indeed 
less still of his ownheart. There was, 
however, a pensiveness in his charac- 
ter, and a modesty in his demeanour, 
which rendered him both interesting 
and agreeable to the few persons 
whose houses he could be persuaded 
to visit; for, brought up as he was, 
inthe very poverty, he was 
nevertheless a favourite with most of 
the tespectable yeomen in the neigh- 
_ heurhood; their homely dames, too, 
coaxed him with kind words, and 
kinder attentions, and their gay 
daughters caressed him, and shewed 
him innumerable little tokens of par- 
tiality and confidence, and all this 
erred in consequence of certain of 
ps juvenile verses having got into 
circulation among them: for they 
who had only heard the names, or 

erchance seen some of the works of 

ilton, Young, Watts, and Wesley, 
regarded a poet as a sort of curiosity, 
aud the more so, from an air of mys- 
tery which they believed to belong to 

hat character, and which appeared 
in the reserved manners of this indi- 
gene of their own soil. 

** Notwithstanding, however, the 
courtesy of the matrons, and the kind- 
néss the misses,” continued the 
curate, “the young poet was too 
much in love with nature, and too 
wary in the indulgence of his untried 
affections, to suffer any other visible 
alteration, than a manifest improve- 
ment in his manners and his versifi- 
cation; the former arising from an 
occasional intercourse with his more 
respectable neighbours, and the latter 
from his increasing acquaintance with 
works, which every one felt a plea- 
sure in putting into his hands. It 
was partly for the purpose of serving 
him in this latter way, and partly in 
consequence of the common feeling of 
respect, that I resolved to seek him 
out, and to offer or afford him such 
advice or instruction as the advan- 
tages of a superior education might 
enable me to communicate. 

_ “ Lhave said that he was nursed in 
the lap of poverty, his parents were 
emphatically poor; and although, an 
only child, circumstances had not 
sufficed them to bri him up, or 
clothe him, in any considerable degree 
above the common youths of the vil- 


lage. Their. cottage ‘was’ situate’ ‘on 
the brow of the nethermost of paeder 
little hills which you see to the Jeft, 
the margin of which slopes te. the 
rivulet below. It was to that’ rude 
dwelling, that I went one fine’ sim- 
mer’s morning to visit for the first 
time my young friend, for so I must 
now call him. I bad never seen him 
before, to my knowledge, and he was 
hardly more surprised at my unex- 
pected entrance, than I was struck 
by the homely appearance of his work- 
day habiliments. Ina corner, fall of 
books and papers, he was ‘sitting 
busily engaged with his studies in 
rhyme, while his mother’s spinning 
wheel was making, if not sweet yet at 
least profitable music beside hit. 
The topics of our conversation were, 
of course, somewhat introductory and 
indifferent: but my attention was at- 
tracted by a series of verses neatly 
pencilled on the white-washed wall ‘of 
the room in which I found bim, and a 
copy of which I have in the house, if 
you would wish to see them.” 

I expressed my desire to peruse 
the verses; and we walked together 
to the curate’s dwelling, which in fact, 
with the intervention of a narrow 
shrubbery ground, opened into the 
chureh-yard, and from:one of the wit- 
dows of which he had first noticed me 
when transcribing the epitaph: I was 
permitted to make a copy of the verses, 
which I now transcribe from my me- 
morandum book ¢ 


Here, silent, unfriended, and poor, 
I read, and I think, and rhyme; » 
Safe from all intrusion my door, 
For poverty’s shunn’d like acrime, 
Well, let the possessors of wealth ~ 
Their patronage give Or deny, 
With liberty, labour, and health, 9+) ©) 
I’ve more than their money could buy.» > 
Had Providence seen it the best, ..,,.,), , 
My hopes that fruition should bless, 
Each trembling desire of my breast © 
Had torn’d to a college recess; 
A student, immar’d in those nooks, 
Whence scholars and sages bave sprung: 
To solitude, learning, and hooks,;...,., 
My highest ambition had clung. 
Then wight I have delv’d for the ore 
In the mines of antiquity fomnd; 
Have div’d in these oceans of lore)! 
Where the rich pearls. of kwowledge are 


found : 
Might have lisp’d in the languag: e of Greece, 
As throagh the bold epic it ran, — 
Or have atter’d in accents of peace, 


The strains of the Mantuan swan. 
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yop Remote from intrusion and rant 

K playful bat innocent muse, 

1'9'and poor, baf regardless of want. 

stractare though rade and uncouth, 

»b Utility decks with a grace ; 

‘The chosen retreat of my youth, 
Perchance, too, the goa! of my race. 


‘The flowers of my childhood, though dead, 
.., Have left a faint fragrance bebind ; 

The dreams of my youth, though they're fled, 
Their twilight remains on the mind. 
mercy my destiny plann’d, 
vO'erraling my fortane and will ; 

And tabour ordains to the hand, 

| Which fancy had grac’d with a quill. 


“Tt i pleasing to live and be loved: 

soothing to think, when we die, 
That, some kindred heart shall be moved, 

-. Some head-stone shall mark where welie: 
‘Bat have J a friend that will weep, 

‘When o’er me the green sod is piled ; 
‘And’ shall some rade monament keep 

mame, neither prais’d nor reviled? 


erchance when I rest in my grave, 
this lowly cottage shall fall, 
And the dark rampant nettle shall wave 
.QOler the rubbish which buries the wall ; 
ben the ivy, which uow in its pride, 
Flaunts greenly and gaily, shall soon 
Lie prone with the rnins, and hide 
ir disgrace with its verdant festoon : 


i 


E’en then, might some stranger delay, 


And mutter my name to the breeze, 
Then plack a few wild-flowers, and say,— 

“* Poor fellow ! such emblems as these, 
More true than the lines o’er his hearse, 

Shall long on this dwelling o’er-thrown, 
Spring up like the bard and his verse, 
"As simple; as brief, as unknown!” 


‘From some incidental allusions in 
these verses,” resumed the curate, 
“1 was induced to enter a little more 
minutely into the feelings, wishes, and 
views of my young friend ; and so far 
was I satisfied of his piety and pro- 
mising talents, that, after mature de- 
liberation with myself, I proposed to 
him the eligibility of going to one of 
the English universities, under the 
auspices of a patronage which I had 
no doubt of being then able to procure 
for him. Most gratefally and affec- 
tionately he acknowledged this pro- 
posal of my disinterested mediation 
in an affair of so much importance, 
and which in the issue might not only 
have afforded him the gratification of 
a ‘ college recess,’ but ultimately have 
conducted him to usefulness and re- 
spectability in the world, To this, 
however, there appeared, in his own 
ingenuous mind, to be insuperable 
obstacles; his aged parents. were 
almost solely dependent upon him for 
subsistence, and for them no provi- | 


sion could be made: in addition ‘to, 
this, his pecaliar temperament, habits, 
and indifferent health, rendered it bat 
too probable, that, like Kirke White, 
he might have fallen a victim to the. 
ardency of his pursuit of that know- 
ledge after which his soul thirsted, 
These, and some other considerations, 
amongst which an abhorrence of any 
change of situation appeared promi- 
nent, led him to sacrifice at once hope 
and ambition on the altar of filial duty, 

““There was, however, one ingre- 
dient infused into this cup of resigna- 
tion, which subsequently imbittered 
inta peculiar manner ‘the remainder. 
of his short life. Love; if love it mast 
be called, which, wearing thé guise, 
assumed also the appellation of friend- 
ship. Love, for such, after all, that 
must needs be, which binds in the. 
most affectionate bonds the hearts of 
the different sexes ; Love, therefore, 
whatever might be his definition o 
apprehension of the passion, had 
found access to his soul. ‘That géne- 
ral respect and attention, which he 
had so long received from the village. 
mothers and daughters, issued, as not 
a few rustic dowagers predicted it 
would, in the preference and selec- 
tion of a favourite fair. 

“It is not necessary that I should 
here enter at large into the history of 
this romantic attachment; suffice it 
to say, that, by common consent, the. 
damsel had as many charms as were 
necessary to captivate a poet, espe- 
cially when to these was superad 
no despicable gift in the divine art 
itself: her loveliness and her min- 
strelsy, however, were both inferior 
to her amiable disposition and affec- 
tionate simplicity of manners. At the 
house of her parents, my young friend 
was a frequent visitor ; and her father, 
a tradesman who had early retired 
from business to the bosom of his na- 
tive village, omitted no opportunit 
of inviting and honouring my friend, 
who in turn neglected no chance of 
availing himself of the privilege, at 
first for the gratification of the trades- 
man’s sensible conversation, but sub- 
sequently, no less for the companion- 
ship of his intelligent and amiable 
daughter. 

“ His attentions to this family, as was 
likely they should, brought upon him, 
and them too, the envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness of many, who 
however little they might care about . 
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lately about that little. dis- 
dnte whieh, from. some inci- 
deatal circumstances, his preference 
enised bis favourite Laura, fer so 
he: ehose.to. designate a female, in bis 
owe opinion; net unworthy of that 
farstamed, aad classical. sou of 
Platonic Jeve, of which he. y fan- 
cied, himself; to. be a disciple. The 
story of bia partiality to this girl, first 
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eirculated among her rosy 
provincial newspaper 
eomplimentary sonnet, whieh was 
made, the subject. of .ne 
verbal and erudite commentary.” 
request shewed me 
oF the flowdr- box 
ip thence to 
, alone, or 
howers—yes, brighter, 
weed! love thee best, 
ipa of her virtues seems to be; 
she énrich’d thee, whom thoa dost adorn; 
thy:partaes inthe proud one’s scorn, 
be couctuced in-our next.) 
JON THE IMPORTANCE OF common: i 
Of. reflection, who. has chad’ 
¥ opportunities of passing his time 
ise must often have been astonished 
find how differently knowledge is 
St Have been often observed, that- 
He’ “Who. Seems most ‘intent upon 
exit through thie almost’ inextri¢ac | 
‘Hibyrinth by which 


rivals, eonsequence) of the 
goodnatured narrator.of thistit- 
ar on 
smell (thée there'~and 
lesa, when thy simple pre 
hat lead 
om "s bosom ; then, thy breath to me 44 
ifber'embiem of simplicity, 
SENSE. 
literary men, as well asin read- 
dpplied’ by different individaals, 
overy of abstract truth ; who ure 
itis frequen 


cotimonly, furnisti¢s him 
W Ulacrity. and 


fresh stimulas. to, continue: 
tions. But when, ati length; his toi 
has been, crowned with suecess; when 
his ambition -has -been igeatified; ani 
his wishes have receive’ 
plishment, instead of deriving: froth 
and, rules. by which to ‘regniate his 
conduct,,tee oftenrwe find: that albhis 
expectations were visidnary and fay 
tile; ¢hat what. wasjintended:te an« 
swer-some exalted panpose,dies; when 
discovered, dike, an us¢less: burden 
amidst a. chaos of 
ral knowledge, wnapplied, upboticedy 
and for all-veluablé ends 
Were we to turn our attestiinge 
the. character, wha, afi foo 
little solidity to, for truth) 
lies covered oftentimes with iubbi 
upa surfage, and-is to 
we shal] too frequently find; 
that even this, trider propeses 
self no real, advantage from) evewnti@ 
portion of knowledg with whtidty 
himself, Sueba mani) ne 
doubt, often sunplise himselé; yeithy sat 
abundance of superficial know} 
‘| ledge,,; and,.ix, capable; perhapsedof 
ng.a-few,, words upom mosteftim 
ordinary. topics, of literary disnentse 
but, the.i aal. would, beiwofnily 
disappointed, who should expectithat 
his knowledge has furnished with, 
thing more than a mere 
talking. expeetto findiany: 
thing like accuracy of reasoning; att, 
ication: 


depth of thinking, or thea 


of information; to. the purposes of dife;* 
would be;as nanatural:es.te suppose, 
Cat we can reap where we have aot: 
wo, ning to 
however. the devout, mind, 
ceiye a tinctureof 
thinking that the speculations of phir 
lagophy the, -ome .amdnthé) 
general information.of the manietsthe: 


It| world on the othersare, se dy» 


in; order to, provide 
stage 1884 hite 
capnot, be- with gr 
in,thinking again, 
‘Being 


eave us no excise for 


Jor, 
iped 


4 
) 
| 
— 
— 
— 
qq 
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— 
a 
| 
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On the Importance 


kindredand=friends, a partiality for 
justice; dnd-awaversion to injustice, 
among'many other things, seem such 
necessary’ ingredients in our ‘nature, 
that no earthly power can eradicate 
or-supplant them; and all these, in 
their results to society, are most- bene- 
fieialand serviceable. However much 
the speculations and notions of phi- 

érs have run counter to’ it, 
yet that which is usually called’ com- 
mon sense;'is perhaps of more impor- 
tance to us, is more frequently called 
into: requisition, and answers more 
valuable and usefal ends, than all the 
knowledge, all the eradition, and all 
the infermation,:;which we'caa collect 


oat 
Bat valuable and serviceabte ‘as it 
isytitrall the’ sitaations of life, a man 
who has read’ much cannot have failed 
to observe, that there'is scarcely any 
thing:-which seems to have been more 
astumbling-stone to philosophers than 
common ‘sense. From the times ‘of 
Pluto and Aristotle, down to those 
of Berkeley and Hume, innumerous 
systems and theories of philosophy 
have era upon the earth; but, as 
though they were capable of b 

@ebased, by being rendered inteffi- 
gible to any bat those were initi- 
into their mysteries, they seem 
to! have been framed in direct variance 
tothis principle.” Of all the men that 
ever lived, no one ‘perhaps has beén 
move ambitious than Aristotle of veil- 
ingeftom vulgar eyes the secrets of 
philosophy; or has laboured harder to 
invest his theories with importance, 
by loading his abstractions with un- 
couth) dnd ‘difficalt terms.- He seems 
tohave-attempted, as a modern phi- 
losopher of eminence has remarked, 
perpetual dictatorship over 
the minty aidto render his govern- 
more extended and lasting over 
thé intelectual faculties of man, than 
theé‘aimbition of his*pupil induced him 
over ‘their bodies. And 
the progress which was made towards 
rewtizing his ambition is astonishing, 
affords'ws a wonderful proof of 
the length of time daring which the 
mind may be kept in a state of vas- 


It was Des Cartes arose,— 
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be hailed as the great reformer of the 
philosophy of the human mind,—that 
the system which Aristotfe had taken 
so much pains to bring to: apparent 
perfection, became effectaally ques~ 
tioned. Des Cartes, however, what- 
ever may have been his merits—and 
no ‘one will deny that they. were ‘ex~ 
ceedingly grcat—was . infected In 
great measure with the notion of Aris- 
totle, that, by rendering his philos 
intelligibie to vulgar, he be 
sacrificing its: dignity: and lesseni 
its Powerfally ‘as 
sense ‘pleaded for admission into: bis 
system, he it, 
and especially his t 
tion, in direct opposition to its dic- 
tates: 
‘Tt is lamentable’ indeed to with 
the Mastriows Locke, little dis 
as he usually was to sobmit to antho- 
rity, or to acquiesce in opinions merely 
because they happened to be estab- 
lished, following almost in the 
track with Des Cartes.. A man.w 
is possessed with no more. than am 
ordinary share of ability, would: be 
incapable of measuring the vastness 
of mind which distinguished that no- 
ble man; and yet, little credulous.as 
he was inelined to be, and candid and 
imngennous as he was in all his speca- 
lations, did he take for granted a 
pees than which none perhaps was 
ever invented more repugnant to the 
dictates of common sense.—It is evi- 
dent, indeed, to every one who has 
perused his justly celebrated essay, 
that even Locke himself at times was 
startled with the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing the one with the other, and that 
he too often busied himself in sup- 
pressing and stifling the latter, when 
he should have called in question the 
propriety and correctness of the for- 
mer, 

One cannot indeed be surprised, 
who has paid attention to the crudities 
and anomalies which the mind of man 
is capable of generating, that when a 
theory was framed in such direct vio- 
lation of the opinions of the generality 
of iankind, as was that of the ideal 
system—when airy speculations and 
fantastic notions rose superior to the 


opi- | gentine dictates of nature, and stifled 


ber voice—that a farther step should 
be attempted in absurdity, and that 
it should be at last tried to make men 
doubt the eviderice of their senses. 
It is humifiating to see such a man 
3N 


salage and taldom, by the dread o 
making an‘throad on received 
who; thougtPhe went not so far as | 
with; in overtarning ‘estab- | 
lished notions, mest notwithstanding | 


roved,' as the | 


had! cherivhed,;) and brought w 


Onl the Commdn Sense: 


éemonstratiog, that there 
ing as a material world, 
ve out by, proving 
in philosop When, how- 
ume tis appearance, 
‘tha premises. which had lang 
as indubitable, tri 
; make, his followers belicye that 
was no such thing in existence 
— matter or 
d amusing themselyes wi 
gu and indulging in ground- 
notions, and by these means to 
involve all in universal darkness and 
sm, it was time to call in ques- 
tee €, accuracy of opinions which 
reaeived the sanction of $0 mauy 
triowg,men, To believe, in. spite 
evidence.of our senses, that we 
surrounded with nothiagness— 
supposed perceptions of ex- 
nl bet are nothing more than 
of fancy, —and that 
at we have been accustom 
yalue, oursdlyes so highly—out 
really no ¢xistence,—requires 
ortion of orec 
than what ordin falls ‘to the lot of 
mortals. Such, y are the 
the of Berkeley 
and e. one veptares to as- 
sure us that there is no such 
matter; the other, with greater effron- 
‘tery; woald have us believe that there 
pe such thing as either matéer‘or 


mee departing from the testimony 
‘anger to apprehen 
woal shave been the meén to 
of folly and absur- 


ty 
Jjatle 


"t 
d for of o the 
intentions in 


ht the other. im 


there been 


thing as | spok 


aginary perfection; one cannot fail 
scover, from ‘the perusal Abeir 
witthige: that’-they: oftentimes: had 
misgivings congested its correctness, 
and wére disposed to doubt theujns- 
tice ‘of the ‘resalt: to ‘which had 
brought their speculations: 5: laze 
authorized in saying fromm the 
labour which Berkeley empleyedste 
teconcile his philesophy to commen 
gment of Hume, that dwas: 
in the rétitement of the closet abd én 
solitude, that he’ eould: give: implicit 
assent to what he there laididdwa 
There were not wanting} in the vourse 
of the lives of both-ef them,dunume- 
rable occasions to set their practice 
in Opposition ‘to their: theory; (and 
firmly as’ they believed ‘that oniatter 
had no existence, yet they exerted as 
tueh precavtion as ordinary: mén ia 
evading dangers which might 
result from this source. © Notwith 
their belief in ‘the 


speculations, ‘neither: of them 
acted ‘it in the ordiitary: obea- 
sions of life, nér manifested theirfaith 


act evnsistently with it<in' their 
ntercdutse with their fellow-creatnres. 
Tuo their communivations with society, 
they laid aside their phyy fon- 
got the abstractions of the closet, and 
and acted im the same manger 
Bittle: perhaps; wes 
for these célebirated theorists to make 
many converts ito ‘dbeir ‘system, drom 
its manifest: repugnasiey to the testi- 
‘mony of the senses; yet itaflords as 
a powerful example of the absurdities 
follies to-which the ‘mind: of anan 
‘is capable of giving birth, abd! abe 
‘evils which naturally attend upon that 
‘theory of philosephy whieh fraased 
for the purpose-of getting rid! what 
t ‘sense induve as to 
jeve. Having ¢onstant voceasion 
for it in the conceras of life} its 
seems {0 ‘have bestowed for yalua- 
bfe ‘patposes; and 10° subsérve 
ends. ‘One cannot indeed but 
+egref and that these 
the | shodki: have arisen upon this earth, 
thosé who’ have’ thourht it! necesstiny 
‘to the ‘beauty and! pesfection ‘of their 
own systems, to ‘shut Out 
his | tiop's'of ‘the work of Deity-to 


sible 
for, any one who whole of his 


works 


to mistake his 


bildfe, not ottly space and! tite,” but 


= 
; 
| 
ut 
‘ 


alse every proof.of the, harmony, and 
tegatarity attend ing. his, opera 
to attempt to convinge. indeed 
fellowamostals,, that)-they,, weee..the 
creatures: of cireumstauces, aad pos- 
sessed onty ef an occasional and tran, 
sitery existence, 1#9 (gy 
aso we are, in, ignorance; it 
wotld-surely have been more natural 
ami .é0ngenial to. the feelings,..bad 
thesenauthors, instead of trying, to 
make ué‘hreach a depth pro 
stil, and stilt profounder,” and redu- 
cing: every: thing to emptiness and 
ingness, endeavoured rather to 
anstil<iote our minds. an, overweening 
pride; and given them an independent 
andéternal being. They are,perha 
almost the, only instances on recor 
ofeharacters, who, wisbing--one of 
thom: at least—to establish 
scepticiam,' and to make men, beheye 
that they.are not subject. to the agency 
af supeviot) Being---that they 
ereatetes witheut any,relationship, to 
sthers,+have dene it by a process as 
degrading and -bamiliating, as, it .is 
possible te conceive—a process which 
abonce takes away all 
and. atk tlie which we ; haye 
‘been: wont te think .the intellectual 
faen|ties| possessed of. .Bat.so.it isc 
fend of entering upon inquiries which 
we are imeapable of conducting 
proper. issue ;, ambitious . of, diving 
into the secrets and unravelling the 
mysteries, which accompang the ope- 
rations of Divinity, and..wighing .to 
fathom. his counsels, without , being 
possessed of the means, of doing so, 
we get beyond our sphere of. action, 
become immersed in difficulties, and 
in wandering mazes 
he isveally at a\loss to. know how 
i is, that. common sense has rendered 
\itgelf.sa, obnoxious to those who have 
ealled themselves philosopbers. It is 
‘surely, wo bonour to humas na- 
ture, and) confers no mean benefits, 
when even, the antutered, and, unlet- 
tered find.its dictates. almost, iafalli- 
bles Imevery selation of life, if it be 
allowed, to raise its, voice, freed of the 
follies-aud projadices with whieh) it i 
tee often attempted to. 
it unerring guide, amidst 
all-the difficulties, all the perplexities, 
and ail the dangers, into mn we 
may happen to he plunged, . There are 
searcely any; possible ciroumstances 
im whieh may not haxe beneficial 


fitr 


crimination, but, pught never to 
forgotten, that even 
sense must necessarily Be t go 
jadge, the ultimate tribunal 
state ; and. the degisions whi 
pronounced contrary to its unsophis- 
ticated dictates, Will bé assured 
founded in error, 
It should not be supposéd, however, 
that in rating common ‘hig 
highly, all learning and erudition 
meant to be despised: nothing ‘van 
be farther from the purpose.” Ou the 
contrary, all that is to’ 


dered, serviceable and useful in is 
must have its foundation in the’ for- 
ef, Without this, genius may 
¢,and sophistry may perplex 
we shall in vain look for a rule 
conduct; we shall in vain endeay 
ourselves through tle laby- 
oth in which we are oftentimes’ én- 
tamgled in our course‘ through ‘life. 
We may be perhaps, sometimes, thou 
het often, so ciretmstanced as 
incapable of knowing what path’ to 
choose—of telling how to steer’ our 
course: we may be placed in a sitwa- 


Dextram A 


Serfed is, that the latter, ‘to he’ 


yet these are dificulties 
usually of our own creating, and 
for the most part be obviated by os 
necessary precautions. But eyen he 
common sense is the surest and safest 
guide ; if we our 
notions o —a principle + 
dangerous to morality, in the hands 
human beings—we shall 
not always, be led to the legitiniat 
and correct conclasion, To the — 
reflection and serigushess, however, 
it, js, annecessary to praye its Valie 
be has done, and still dogs: 


satisfy hiniself priori of that 

t, from, a knowledge that it is an 
original part of our constitution, and 
Troma persuasion that it most there. 


© be destined for, some useful | 
_sight of by some, and tradubed 
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on. ru en: 
tering alang into tact ig 
disqnisitions, ye 
they ought all ti 
| Obsidet : [Charybdis, 
* 


Histone of Tea, 


ye 


Wor 
goinaix shat at 


sittin, wher’ fer tottebd:” 


% 10,¥ long’ 

g ‘yet ‘hefoge thece 
¢ those, who, think, that 
Faondast, andna way of 

D Agting at variance, with 
mankind: in 
| eight of wisdom, and 
the further, their 

philosophy are re- 

the, observation and un- 
sth ading of the vulgar, the bigher 

mill they raise themselves in the seale, 
ay are}; fitted to bold high con- 


be cut off 
intercourse with any but those 
‘their tenets, lest they should, 

mmunications, succecd in 
dating the: brains of others, 


will but condescead 
ny with common sense;; 
of soaring above it, and 
ma heights which are inac- 
er, she will rather.stoop 
a cam anion in, the 
she makes in science, 
merit, and will ave, 
and. veneration; of 
ont.and selective men... From) the 
errors which. have.been,committed in 
them, and lowering the. one 
same, proportion that we have 
ated the other, we may, et leant 
another, ought, to be. 
Wied and, learning are, ¢xcellent, 
the manought to be coxered, with 
ny who; aught; 


te, bat; wi 

Here tin 


ths contrary, 
ght, pot ce as. to 


tion, bas, yetsemembering at the same 
shat, there. are -bownds beyond 
ch, it, ought,mot to pass; and: im 
atly bearing m mind, that ald 
the. ledge may acquire, 
the. stores of, literary wealth we may. 
amass, ought to have one-especial 
in, view--to.‘‘ lift us. from naturenp ta 
nature's God.’’, . By. these means the 
will be materiaily benefited, aatk 
common sense and philosophy, by go- 
ing, hand in hand, muteally shed 
a upon each other, aod diffuse 
light and splendour, where darkness 


1826, ae died bas 
‘ wil dine se 


ow THE’ AND’ 
HISTORY OF TEA, 1TS QUALITIES, 


| botany, the 
napye barbarous derivation, oxigix 
nating in the Chinese 7cha, or Japa 
nese. 7aja,.0f which the variousmations 
of, Europe have made, according:ta 
Tea, Théyandwhich 
mpfer bas formed in «Latin: into 
Thea, ‘Bhis iast shas; been: admitted 
by Linnzwus for the sakovof its Greek 
hy, being exactly the names 
of a eomeidenes: highly 
weleome. to; the ladies, -who' honone 
this cordial. beverage with thein anam. 
mous approbation,» doulw 
Tea, in common language, denotes 
the leaves of the tea-tree, as they:are 
‘into this couptey, and the 
usion boiling «water: 
The tern), is morc..extensively applied 
to.any other infusion of ordinary soots 
or, herbs. u- 
Dr. Lettsom, in. his -hotanieab de: 
seription of the \tea-planty thinks at 
most probable that: there is oply: one 
apesies, and that the diflerence, be- 
tween, ihe. green.and bohea teas de- 
pends on the nature of the soil, eultere, 
age,.and the manner of the 
leaves, Ho: adds, that it even 
been observed, thatia 
planted.ia the hohea, tea.countey 
produce bohea,: and, en, the contzany; 
and.that, om his examining; several 


adox | hundred flowers, broaght/bethifrom 


ike, .bohea and. coupiitics, 
botanical have always 

| at, the foot -of, uomataimas, and 


ii - 
it 
. 
and 
hat 
ta 
i 
1a 
ii as.anomalies in the specics—as 
9 
be) 
| 
i 
| 


énjoysé exposuré to he 
sung toe con sid etablé 
teri ations of feat and cold, Hod: 
fishes (the crn Peki 
asowelt ds about Cantor; ard it’ 
ébserved ‘that ‘the of ‘cold ‘at 
Peking ‘in wititer as’ in 
soithe of the parts‘of Europe: 
Howéver| the best ten grows a tnild 
temperate elimate, ‘the country about 
Nanking: producing better’ tea “than 
ether) ing” or Canton)’ ‘betwixt 
which places situated’ 
v!Phervot resembles that of the peach- 
tree ; the leaves are green, longish’ at 
the. point/and pretty narrow, an ‘inch 
and half long, and jagged’ alt round: 
The flower is much like that of the 
wild rose, but smaller. The fruit is 
of different forms, sometimes round, 
sometimes long, sometimes triangular, 
and of the ordinary size of a bean 
comtaining-two or three 'scéds, ‘of! id 
niouse-coleur, ‘including eacli' a ker- 
nels |'Bhese: are. the seeds by which 
the: plant: is-propagated : ‘a ‘namber; 
frome twelve or’ fifteen; being 
promriscuousty put inte one hole, four 
orofive: mehes at wertain “dis- 
tanecs! from: eachother. “The seeds 
vegetate without any tho’ 
theanore industrious annually remove 
tdidweeds( abd manarte the lands The 
heuve) which’suceeed are not fit"te bé 
phacked before the third year’s growth; 
at which period they 
initheip prime. © 
tela height; and thon beats 
few leaves, and” grows’ slowly) 4t ‘is 
batidawn terthe stem, which oseasions 
amoexaberance: of fresh ‘shoots 
leaves the succeeding summer; some} 
inticed, defer cutting thenrtitl they are 
of Yeats growths IdJapan, thé 
tew tréecis' cultivated’ round’'the ‘bore 
detssofothe fields, without regard’ 
thd sof ; thie! Chinese expott 
considerable “quantities of tea, they 
plantawhule fields with The teaves 
are not:éolected from the cultivated 
ees me is théee years old; “and 
growing seven'or ten years, ‘it is 
cotdown, ia order ‘that the numerous 
yoong® shoots: ‘afford a 
suppi¢! of leaves.’ 
best thine: to’ gather the téaves 
ofstea ist while they are’ yet small, 
young, and juicy ; atid ‘thie different 
Periods “in avhich® they’ gathered 
are pavticatarly described ‘by Kemp- 


be 


is made about the of April, 
and the third. in Jude. fiestodl- 
lection, which consists only of the! 
terider Icaves,’ is most esteemed, 
Inipérial tea. “Tlie” second 
ig dalled Tobtsjaa, dr Chinése 
Catfse it'is infused and drunk after 
Chinese The list, Which'is 
thie odarsést’ atid “cheapest,” ‘is 
cofisumed by the class Of 
plé. Besides’ thé threé Kinds’ of ten 
héte ‘nbtived, may be observed, 
by garbling or sorting these, the 
of tea become still farther mit. 
‘The leaves aré plicked thre- 
fatly one by one, atid notwithstandi 
the seething tediousness Of this‘opéra 
tidn) the fabourers are’ able to’ gather 
fron: four to ten or fiftect each 
if one day! "The that y 
often the finest Teaves,” grow! on 
stetp déclivities ‘df hills, whitre 
dangérous, and in'sdme ciises impra 
t to collect "Phe 
viingaish’ this difficulty 
nionkeys Which these fi 
irritated, and ip they” 
off the branches. ithro 
"The leaves's ‘ati 


ve 


Waving ‘atthe’ top Tage flat 
pati? ‘There is Also ‘along tow table 
covered with which the Teg ves 
are‘latd, and rotfed’ by ‘workitién; ‘w 
round it:'the pan béin ‘neat: 
ed certain degre ‘by a fittle 
male in thé furnaée A 
of the fresti-gathered 
tipoh the pin? the fresh 
juicy’ crack “when tot 
the pah, and? it‘ts the” basiness of' 
tor “to “shift ‘thém as‘ “as 
possible ‘with his ‘Dare‘hands, tilf't 
foo hat to’ Be casity endu 
At this ‘instant he ‘takes off'the leaves 
kind OF shdvef tesembling “a 
fan, arid poars of ‘the imats 
fore “the taki 
antities at'a time, roll ‘th the 
their hands in direction, 


ele 
erected for the curing of teg, 
itain five to ten oF 
all furnaces, about three feet high. 
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then, that 
1 two times 
precast the tea is put. ‘into 
i grist in order that all the mois- 


the Jeaves,may be thoroughly | ha 


preserved. On re 
e. pan is less heated 
ena ous! tea is then separated 
lifferent kinds, and deposited 
e for mestic use or ext 


athe and their cur] more com: 


Chines know nothing of i 
rial tea, flower of tea, and many ot it 


sb the goodness and the price 
fashionable commodity; bit, 
py pp other kinds, viz. t 
which are reserved 
of 


first quality, 
RAS si ‘We have'two 

tea, and says it is Jit ene 


tea in Europe, viz. 
reen, whi 
the ptant in A 


ie which in Europe serve to dis- copper 


it gives a palish-green 
.t0 water, and its leaves are tach 


Ten Babes which is the voui tea, oF 
of the Chinese. F. le Compte 
this only differ from the green 
fe its being gathered a month 
ré it, viz. in March, while in the 
;,ahd hence the smallness of the 
ves, as well as the depth of ‘the 
pcture it gives to water. Others 
ke it for the tea of some particular 
evince; the soil being found to make 
an alteration in the properties of the 
é vv mach as the season of gather- 
ng It is all bought at Nanking, 
d thence, brought into Europe, where 
bow mach in vogue. 
to the differences in colour and 
your, peculiar to these two kinds, 
id fo. their, varieties, Dr. Lettsom 
that there is ‘to’ sispeéct 
or proda arte ‘He 
informed by in 
residéd time’ at 
that the ten about that ci 
of’ 


gestive, and a litle astrite dye, 


when ‘cured; the 
each kind ; for our grasses, 
for instanoe, ‘have little of no -ynlell 
till they are’ ‘dried avd made imte 
ye 1938 
As ‘to’ ‘that: the 
tea owes its verduré-te an elllotes! 
acquired fromthe plates’ of 
copper on which it is' supposed tobe 
cured Or dridd; he-shews- that ‘there is 
no foundation for this suspicion. ‘The 
infusions of the finest: imperial end 
bloom teas undergo no change’ ow! the 
affusion of volatile alkali)’ which 
would detect the minutést portion of 
contained in them; by tefning 
the liquors blue: 
with as little reason; has beeq Sdttris 
bated to green copperas ;' ‘as this "met 
tahie salt would, “on its being dissulted 
in water,” immediately’ act: act! on ‘Abe 
ast t matter of the! leaves;:and 
convert the infasion inte ink , “es hap: 
jens’ when chalybeate watér kas 
n'‘employed in the making of 
the whole,’ Dr. Léettsom-thinks 
it not improbable, that some greéa 
prépared’ from -vegetadle sain 
stances, is employed | 
of the leaves of the greem teas. 
Neumann suspects,” that ‘the ‘browh 
eolour'and the flavoer of ‘the bohea 
sérts are introduced by Beth-the 
green and bohea teas have an agrees 
able smell, and a lightly ‘bitterish'subs 
astringent taste: solation of cha- 
lybeate ‘vitriol, they strike! ‘anviaky 
black ness. They give out their met 
and taste both to watery! and spirit 
tuous menstraa; to water, green 
sorts communicate’ their own green 
tinctare, dnd the bohea, thete brown; 
bat to rectified spirit they bothimpart 
a fine green.’ Fhe extracts; ob- 
tained by gently drawing off the aien- 
strua from thé filtered tinetures, are 
very considerably astringent, and bot 
a little but the spirituous 
most so ,Wwoles jdeil s 
Savary speaks of a sért'of ied 
tea) or Turtar tea, called Hondn tvha, 
‘whieh the waterof' a pate ned, 
ai which’ is ‘said to be 
digestive’: by means’ of it te Tartars 
are to ‘beable to feed on! raw 
4ts taste ‘is ‘earthy; aad nach 


thé <aprdeable lof them) 
| 


knows 
_Teais to be chosen of the briskest 


4 
- 
* 
4 
ture 
14 
; 
{ 
i 


ible; 
the, greatest, came taken 
it;havp, not beemexposed, to gir.to 
pall and ewaparate. 


drink, dea, is,made. ip, China, 
and throughout the greatest, part of 
the East, after the same manner as in 


Europe;, viz. by infusing the leaves in 
boiting-water, and drinking the infu- 
sion. hot, Indeed, among us, 


usual to.temper. its bitterness with 
sagaer, but the Orientals use it without 


theraddition of sugar or milk... 
» the Japanese are said to 
liquor in somew, 


Tifewent, way, viz. by pulverizing the 
leayes; 8 the powder in hot wa- 
terand drinking it.as. we do, 

From the account, given by 
Halde,Abis method is not pecaliar to 
the Japanese, but is also used in some 
previaces of China... , 

.common people, who have. a 
coarser tea, boil it for some time in 
water,,and| make use of the, for 
commen drink, Early, inthe »mopn- 
ing; the kettle, filled with. water, .is 
regularly. hung over the fire for this 
parppse, and the tea is cither put, into 
the kettle enclosed in a bag, or,, by 
nieans/ of; «basket: of proper size, 
easeth to the bottem of the. veasel, 

there; way, hindexange in 
sothe Bautajaa tea: only ds used) in 
wtanner, whose, mirtues, . being 

more fixed» would mot. be se fully, ex- 
tancidd: by 8 bas sfds 

always: 


History of, Lea. 


by the Chinese, aod 
tehaon or sy- a superior ki 
of cong-fou tea, arts'a yellow- 
ish-green colour ‘ re sion, and has 
its name from a place or provigce 
China, Padre sutchotig’ has a fine 
taste and smell: the ie bey are lat 
and yellowish, not rofle 
packed in p of halfa each. 
It is generally convéyéd by caravans 
into Russia: without much cate, it 
will be injured at sea. Tele to 
be met with in pert 

2. Cam-ho or soum-lo, call 
name. of the lace irs 
gathered : a fragrant ie ie le 
smell; it jnfasion is e. 

3. Cong-fou, bong‘ fo: hits 
has a larger jeaf an oltowing, 
ane Tittle dee 
colour t resem 
bohea in the colour of the Tae aiid 

There is also a sort cafled 1! a 
with narrow, rough leaves, Tt, 
dom used alone, but mixed with oth 
kinds, By, adding it to congo, 1 
Chinese sometimes make a 


pecko, or pales by the 
Chinese called back-ho or pack 
own by, haying the 


especially, mt; aneals: it; is the chief 
treat :with: »ehieh. theyr regale, heir | 
friapds,,, The most, moderate, dake, it| 
atdeast sbriee:a day ; otbers.ten times, | 

and yet itis eompated, the| 
consi piian of tea) among theEpghish | 
and great, in proportion, 
am ameng the Orientals. 

distingtions ehiefly togarded in | hon 
Rarope | 
bloom: tea, witha Jarge Joose 
a light green colour, and a faint aida 
cata smell, 248 

12. hikiong. ‘payecuen, or 
heechun, knewn tous by the mame of 
hyson, tea: the Jeawes-are closely agrl-|| 
ed, and small, ofa green. | 
ing tewardaiblne... Anather bysen tea, 


With: barrow) shert leavese:ts called 
hysouatehia. There. i 18, ||, 
tea with, 


of | b from two ounces ¢ 
| call.it. poncul- 


flowers intermixed with 
ommon,.bohea ar black 
fea, i 


| consists of feayes of one colgar 

best. is mamed Tao-kyonn. dite. 
ind is called An-kai, 

Ke t.name. the district 

nam, pear Canton, the tea is 

coarse, the, leax OF 


the taste he Jeast agrceabl 
By. the Chinese it is 
~te,.or kuli-te, 


ut besides these, tea, 
By 


this form. is unde 
ef gunpow der tea. 
And sometimes th 
‘are twisted like, 
anda half or, two inches leng ; th 
of these are. usu tied tog: efhet 


ends by, t colo 


j 
| 
ea, 
S€, 
bas 
? 


The n of gathering aud pre- 
| leaves, as practised in 
to Kzmpfer, as far 
as our information reaches, is in a 
great measare conformable to 
thod used by the Chinese. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


POECRY. 


- 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
ON PRAYER. .. 


AS 1 to Mr. MontcomeEry’s Poem, 

hat is Prayer?” Affectionatety inscrib- 
ea to tliat excellent Christian Poet, by bis 
obliged servant,—JosHUA MARSDEN. 


| PRavVER its way to God can find, © 
From earth’s est centre ; 
Thoagh a wall of steel confin'd, 
Prayer that wall would enter : 
Who can trace a beam of light, 
parted? 
Prayer id in its =. 
From the mind 8s darted. 


Prayer to God ascends with ease 
Brom the Polar.i 


From an Inquisition’s gloom, 
Where. the wretched langnish, 
From the margin of the tomb, 
And the bed of anguish. 4 


Place the Christian where you will, 
Seriptare doth aver it ; 
praying spirit : 
wilds alone, - 
and distressed, 


to the throne ; 


Rocks of granite, gates of brass, 
to heaven soaring, 

Bow, to let the wishes pass, 

Of a soul im belly of 

From the of the fish, 

Frem’the sea’s recesses, 

From tbe lion’s den—the wish 

Up to heaven presses. 


Godi 

Golden shield from danger: 
Near the Niger or the Nile, 

Or where forests bound thee, — 
On creation’s furthest isle, 
Merey’s smiles surround thee! 


f om 


“Your Fatiens, WHERE ARE 


An affectionate Tribate to the Memory of the 
Twenty-four Preachers, who bavedied since 
the-Conference, 1825. Or, the first Words 
of President Watson’s Sermon before the 
Conference, improved by JosHUA 


‘Where are the fathers, men of God, 
Renown’d in ancient story ?— 
Qoce tenants of an earthly clod, 
Now stars in skies of glory ;' , 
Bat, as from time they wing their my, 
Others imbib’d their graces ; 

’ So flowers, that vanish every May, 
Have new ones in their places. hea. 


Where are the ets?—They alone, 
Glanced through futare ages, 
tone 


And left a harp, whose soon. 
Thrills inspiration’s 
hen these ht suns were 
Are dark, save where the cee ih 
A lurid glare is throwing... , 
_ Where: are th’ 
Those men of giant powers, 
Whose glowing love and seraph zeal 
Felton the earth like showers 
They bore the cross to 


The ancient world contained ; 
Trivmphaat laurels gained ! 


Where are the saints, ——- 
On Jesus’ love relying, 

And wrote their in bléod,.. 
Victorious martyrs dying ?— 


Ah! they are blest, itll, 

That bigot demen creel, 

Who ting’d with blood her lawless throne, — 
And tested faith by fuel! 


prince 

Who, if they did not aecnen bleed,” 
Were fined and interdicted ?— 

A blaze of troth their 


Where is the firm Wesleyan band, 
The fathers of our Zion ; 
Who rous’d from death a gailty land, — 


Wheresee'er thy lot commend, = 
Brother, pilurim, stranger, i 
r 
Where are the Puritans in deed, 
‘ 
Deity, in every place, 
3 Onthe earth erecess, ‘ 
Opens wide the gates of grace 
as To sincere devotion ; - 
— *Neath the sceptre or the rod, 
Or by stream or fountain, 
Who can stop its mounting? 
J 
igid, mild, or burning zone, God may the workmen lay aside, 
Distance x Bot the work proceedet 
‘ rayer from earth to Mercy’s throne stain.all glory, gifts, and-pride, 
és Jehovah no man needeth ; 
| 


=. 


Or, if hejpleaseto athe werd; 
Ten 


és, with ewect 


Ten 
Explain, prom hey 
189 


Then let thie of w 
When goodly menare failings 
The ark, whateyer winds may. blaw,. 1 
Is safe to Zion sailing: en . 

A Father doth the han comm 

And turns it as be lis ‘ 


e holds the waters.in his handy 
in bis fist! 


Ns af 
etl) Pe yrorn 


“mgt ANZAS TO A YOUNG LADY, 
MISFORTUNE TO LOSE HER FA- 


THER JN. HER INFANCY, WHICH 
HER PECTS, 


Sweet flowefef: 
Rear’d by a tender hand, with many @’prayer 
yew vied! geiw Forthy 
The desert winds, with howling, bitterblast, 
morning. sky—bat: these are 


And with. milder Akio; to 


Like a rea by some shel ring 
n’d from. the’ pieroing storm 


; elid 
Thy covert to its base was swept away, 
thee 


; 
Its lige wher d gp, all all its vigour 


Still may’st thoy stand,"securel rooted 

In trath and vitthe eac 
Shall but awake 

New thy breast ; 


To taste the sweets of sdothing the oppres MN 
And al the ssmputbies af lore parta 
To taste, but 


Life’s all-its wees be- 


m costent,— seek .a happier. world 
than ens 

Long may’st thou lives the t0 

And 

While rising branches shall each grate 


Shall in the aid 
And to the latest age transmit thy. virtmes.with 


2d Jan. 
94,—VOL, VIII. 


thine 


Tacitum vivit pectore vuln 
As I was walking through the land, 
Where zephyrs piay 


I saw a ro 


The faire 


Its head was cover'd with a blush, 
Or thornléss bad’ pride. 


oat w more gay éaoh roili 
ompletély void ul fe be 
fi rais’d Hts tow’ring hedd. 


was.enddy , blushing, 
When to receive 


ors effulgent light. 2d! 3: 


+i seo of 


Well planted in a garden, wherece:4 
The owner aseddto.walk jn voverG 


He saw the shines bjeot of his.carey, 
And thus he sofily spoke: 


Sweet-scented rose, yowdéem ! 
Your leaves are:epen. red 
On descends the solar 
Aud gentle dews beside.) 


“ They mingle with ihe solar,fire,.. 4 
To make grow and blooms 

And all who see you mast admire, 
And praise your rich perfeme.”” - 

The mother-rose apon this bash: stl 
Appear’d to and feel. och 

The speech; and it to blesh, 
To widen, and to.reel 

As ifto make us know 
A sense of what was great, 


She view’d the sun, in y chads <2 
And bending toward 
War 


She there beheld a suckling dear, 
Proceeding from her.root 5, wie 

innocent, and. void of 

A pledge of future, fruit,; a 

To this, her offspring, thas she aa? 
My sweet, Iny lovely dear, 

Abide h thy mother’s shade; 
And roses thon shalt bear. 

None half so,Jovely.in my 
As thy new-opeping charms 

I will defend, with all my Ai as 
Thy innggence, from 


sti pride. 
I only live for thee ; 
Mote sweet all the sweets ‘around 


Thy fragrance i me. 


De 
T 
rd, 
; 
| d 
bare 
One only bragch to screea thy 
Which oft. beneath the dark impending storm 
Has shivering bent ; 
While growieg age and circling years crept on 
e. 


** When I shall wither and decay, 
_., My offspring still shall stand ; 

Increasing glories to display, 
And grace the fertile land, 


“ Which thy fond mother us’d to grace, 
Her owner’s daily care ; 
Sopplying well a mother’s place, 
blushing roses bear. 


.“ In my beloved [ shall live, 
And still a fragrance shed, 
More sweet than al! the flow’rs that give 
Their fragrance on this bed.” 


While thus the tree set forth its fame, 
And spoke of fature fruit, 

With spade in hand its owner came, 
And sever’d from its root 


‘The sapling he so much admir’d, 
4” And took it = away. ‘ 
Therose with falling tears desir’d 
o ‘The tender shoot might stay. 


hat! take my darling from my view, 
Witat tongue can tell my grief? 

rwretehed me! what shall I do? 
Will none afford relief? 


150) My cup of sorrow overflows! 
« 4droop before the wind ; 
1074 Afflicted is the fragrant rose, 
By bands that once were kind!” 


My kindness,” said the owner bere, 
col, “Te thee and thine is still 
|) The same; then yield, without a fear, 
Submission to my will. 


“ Because I still the parent love, 
, (Beyond the bounds of time,) 
The tender sapling I remove 
To yonder milder clime ; 


“To rise, and grow, and bud, and bloom, 
Eternal in the skies; 

Affording there divine perfame, 

 Secare in paradise. 


“« No cbilling blast, no ratbless hand, 
Can e’er afflict it more ; 

Behold it free from danger stand, 
On that eternal shore. 


“« Thee too I soon intend to take, 
And plant thee by its side ; 

Lhaye collections still to make, 
Of thousands more beside. 


** My garden in the world above, 
The star-bespangled skies, 
Ts richly stor’d with plants I love, 

) With plants I greatly prize.” 


So spake the owner of the tree, 
Oppressed by its grief; 
«* Cast all thy futare care on me ;” 
So, speaking, gave relief. 
Learn hence, my most beloved friend, 
In this the time of need, 


On God your owner to ee 
His precious promise p ead. 


) 


His promise ze shall prove is true, 
None can his word revoke; 

Oh! may he sanctify to yoa 
The late afflictive stroke! 


see 


To me, may his abounding grace 
The visitation bless ; 4 

That I may bear in fature days 
The fruits of righteousness. 


Oh! let ns both to him devote 
Oar little all below ; bat 
That when we all his will have wrought, 
To Jesus we may go. 


A fall surrender make to him, 
Of all we bave and are ; . 
And we shall see the great Supreme. 
And meet our darling there : 


Where she for three long rolling years, 
With all the hosts above, 

Deliver’d from distressing fears, 
Has sung the Saviour’s love ; 


her exalted King, 

While angels, on their seat, 

Unite, Jehovab’s praise to sing, 
And worship at his feet. 


There pain and parting are no more ; 
From all affliction free, 
The happy throng their King adore, 
To all eternity. 
STONEs. 
— 


A NEW VERSION OF THE TWENTY- 
THIRD PSALM. 
1. 
Tue Lord is my Shepherd, I never shall want, 
He feeds me in pastares so green: i 
He —- me to lie down in peace ; and when 
faint, i 
He leads me to waters serene. ue 
2. 
My soul he restores, and supplies all its ne 
And all for the sake of tm on 
In paths of uprightness he graciously leads, , 
d I will his goodness proclaim. 
3. 
The valley and shadow of death tho’ I walk, 
No evil [ ever will fear ; 
To guide, and to comfort me, bis staff and crook 
Are always sufficiently near. 


4. 
His goodness before me a table has spread, 
My enemies see it with pain ; 
In mercy, with oil thou anointest my head, 
My cup ranneth over again. 
5. 
Thy goodness and mercy shall sarely attend 
My life, to the end of my days; 
And then in thy house I'll eternity spend, 
Eternally singing thy praise. 
Wm. Stones. 


ON SEEING 

THE RINGS AND SATELLITES ROUND 

THE PLANET SATURN, 
STUPENDOUs planet! with my magic tabe 
I bring thy rings of gold within my view. 
How splendid and how wonderful thoa seem’st, 
Attended by the numerons satellites, 
Or moons, which dance around thy distant orb, 
And ’luminate thy dreary midnight boar! - 
Could great Pythagoras, in that darssome age, 
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When he announe'd, with philosophic truth, 

The genuine-system of the universe, 

Ever coneeive the most remote idea 

Of these grand wonders which the moderns 
know? 

And yet bis mind, brightvas the star of eve, 

Broke throogh the gloom of superstition dark, 

And shed the dawn of seience round the world, 

Improv’d by Newton and Copernicus, . 

And farther still by our great Herschel, who, 

With tube immense, pierc’d through the shade 
of night, 

And wondering saw these admirable traths, 

That thou, great planet, art a world unknown. 

Bat, to supply the want of solar light, 

The-bounteous Giver of all good prepar'd 

Th’ auxiliaries which I admiring see ; 

And thy concentric rings, which overarch 

Thy spacious globe, loadly proclaim, thatGod, 

And God alone, such wonders could ordain. 


Old Lane, near Halifax, Be Ue 
March 10, 1826. 


GORMIRE LAKE, YORKSHIRE. 


“ oft young Poesy 4 
Stared wild! in ie dream.” 


LAKE! once again I cross thy furzy sides, 
And glance upon the gleaming of thy face, 
Whereon the clouds their golden outline 

trace, 

Thy sable water, which a village hides.* 

Sure fabled fairies here their revels keep :. 

It seems a place where mortals ne’er intrade, 
To break the sweet and silent solitude 
at hovers o’er this calm and dormant deep. 

Oh! could I sit upon that rural seat, 

And look for ever on yon kingly rock, 

Broke by the earthquake’s devastating shock, 

The fragments scatter’d at his lowly feet! 
Region, where Poesy her bower has made, 
My heart sojoarns within thy sylvan shade! 


- London, March, 1826. G. Y. H. 


L 


* The credulity of the adjacent villagers leads them 
to assert, that a group of human a eld once stood 
on the site of this Jake, and that the tops of houses 
and chimneys are visible, on a clear day, to the 
fishermen embarked on its surface. Be this as it may, 
certain it is that the huge crag which overlooks it, 
was partly shaken down down at the precise time of 
the earthquake at Lisbon, when the lake was prkebly 
formed: which, on a second eruption, will receive 
the rock into its silent bosom, and bear away the 
wood which interposes betwixt them. 


SONNET.—SCAWTON WOOD. 


“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods.” - 


eee that here, remov’d from all man- 
ind, 
I could exist in sweet obscurity ; n 
And, when my day is come, serenely die ; 
My grave within this temple of the mind,— 
This leafy spot, through which the rastic road 
Seems almost buried by the bills that rise 
On either hand, aspiring to the skies ; 


I lov’d the voices of my joyous 
Wiee with miné once through 
e glade; 

We met at noon beneath the nut-trée’s shade, 
Whose twisted branches o’er the billock bends. 
But more I love to traverse here alone, 

And ponder on my friends and feelings gone. 


Dec. 2, 1825. GY. H. 


Review.—Piety exemplified in the Lives 
of eminent Christians, collected from 
authentic sources. By J. Thornton. 
12mo. pp. 726. London. Baynes 
and Son, 1825. 

Tuis volume has been ‘about:twelve 
months in our hands, and itis only of 
late that we have found time.te exa- 
mine its contents. For this delay we 
ought to apologize to the aathdér, but 
nothing we can urge in oar behalf will 
alter the faet we have thus admitted. 
He may, however, be pleased'tofearn, 
that we think the work carries with it 
its own recommendation ; and, that 
being able to draw from its own re- 
sources, it is the less dependent upon 
foreign aid. 

This biographical compilation’ con- 
tains the lives of ninety persons, flou- 
rishing in different periods of the 
Christian era, beginning with Clement, 
bishop of Rome, and ending-with the 
Rev. John Caspar Lavater. © The indi- 
viduals thus selectéd were not’ less 
remarkable for their personal piety, 
and zeal for the cause of God, than 
for their constancy under’ suffering, 
their courage in combating danger, 
their unremitting perseverance, and 
extensive usefulness in their day and 
generation. Several among them held 
some of the more exalted stations 
which the church: could afford ; they 
were called to endure persecution 
while living, and to seal the trath with 
their blood. Those of the earlier ages 
passed through the fiery ordeal of 
pagan Rome; and several that lived 
about the time of the Reformation 
had to sustain the bigoted vengeance 
of papal cruelty. In subsequent pe- 
riods, persecution arising from more 
local causes, and meeting them in the 
discharge of their duty, put their faith 
and sincerity to the severest test. 
Bat, whether assailed by sword and 
fire, or made the victims of injastice 
under less*sanguinary laws, they held 
fast their integrity, and, nobly riding 
out the storm, they have bequeathed 
the influence of their example to pos- 


And all is still throughout the dim abode. 


terity. The names and sufferings of 
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these -illustrious worthies stand as 
way-marks to illuminate the march 
of time; and, by referring to the periods 
when the events occurred to which 
they belong, and comparing them with 
the age in which we live, we may form 
a tolerable estimate of the advances 
that have been made in civilization, 
humanity, philanthropy, and religious 
toleration in modern times. 

‘Connected with the biography of 
the individual, the incidents that are 
introduced delineate in a striking 
manner the spirit and disposition of 
the age brought under our inspection. 
These.in no small degree occupy the 
ground of history, and give an addi- 
tional.value to the work. This will be 
exemplified in the following extracts. 
Speaking of Clement, bishop of Rome, 
the author thus gives an account of 
his death : 


It, was no small bonour, that Clement 
should be associated in labour with the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, and afterward be 
raised to superintend the Christian church, 
formed ‘in the capital of the empire; but at 
that) time, the honour of such an office and 
station was environed with dangers, and sub- 
iscted to every kind of privations and suffer- 
"Nero, whose name bears the brand of 
eterual infamy, began the first general perse- 
cutien, and having employed his own agents 
to, set fire to Rome, he falsely laid this crime 
the charge of the Christians, ordering them 
tobe wrapt in the skins of wild beasts, and in 
oths, that they might be devoured or 
, burued; to gratify the savage maltitade, in bis 
royal gardens. From the days of this) mon- 
ster, who could fiddle and dance over the most 
horrid spectacles, these inoffensive people had 
bat few intervals of repose. It was not to be 
expected, that'a man so eminent in ravk, cnd 
so ardent and active in zeal as Clement, could 
jong escape. Simeon the Metapbrast, in the 
peenerts of his martyrdom, affirms, that after 
e had been the means of converting Theodora, 
a noble lady, and Sisinniuas ber husband, a 
kinsman and favourite of the late emperor 
Nerva, a storm of trouble broke upon him. 
Envy naturally maligns the good of others, and 
hates the wery instrument which procares it. 
‘The magistrates incited the people to matin 
against Clement, charging him with magic a 
sorcery, and as being an enemy and blasphemer 
of the gods, exclaiming, that he should either 
do sacrifice to them, or expiate his impiety 
with his blood, Refusing to pay homage to 
idols, he was, by the imperial mandate, banish- 
ed, and sentenced to work in the mines, ina 
dreary region on the borders of the Black Sea, 
a punishment freqaently mentioned in the Ro- 
man laws. Finding there many Christians 
doomed to the same toil and wretchedness, 
they were tly comforted by bis presence, 
and many of the pagans also were converted 
by his instractions. This was no sooner re- 
orted at Rome, than orders were sent to cast 
im into the bettom of the sea, that he might 


be entirely removed from his Christian. bre- 
thren ; a kind, of death which was in use both 
among the Greeks. and Romans, as appears 
from Diodorus Siculus and Avidias Cassius. 
To this our Lord possibly alludes, when, 
speaking of .wilful scandal, he says, ‘ it were 
better for the man, that a mill-stone were 
hanged about his neck, and he cast into the 
bottom of the sea.’”’—p. 2, 3. fp 


The death of Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, is thus described: 


‘* It was about the year 107, that Trajan the 
emperor, swelled with his late victory over 
the Scythians, came to Antioch to prepare for 
the war apon which he had resolved against 
the Parthians and Armenians. Here a perse- 
cution commencing against the Christians, 
Ignatius, deeply concerned for the safety of 
his flock, presented himself to the emperor, 
with whom be held a long discourse. The 
good man vindicated bimself from the calum- 
nious charges of their enemies, asserted the 
folly and absurdity of idolatry, ang declared 
his firm faith in one Supreme Deity, who made 
the world, and his only begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ, who, though cracified ander Pilate, 
had pet destroyed the works of the devil, and 
would ruin the power and influence of demons. 
Trajan, whose character for justice and ba-. 
manity has been extolled by most historians, 
being deeply prejudiced against Christians, 
and offended with the freedom and boldness 
of Ignatius, pronounced the sentence, that, he 
should be carried bound to Rome, and there 
thrown as a prey to wild beasts. / - 

« The learned Scatiger was puzzled to inia- 
gine what could induce the emperor to send 
this eminent father so great a distance as from 
Syria, to suffer martyrdom at Rome, It were 
easy to assign many reasons. His gnesiiee 
might apprehend, that a cruel death 
upon him at Antioch, where he was so mach 
beloved and revered, would confirm rather 
than weaken the attachment of the people, to 
Christianity; or they might wish to shake the 
fortitade and constancy of the saint, by the 
privations and insalts to which be would be 
subject in so tedious ajourney; or they might 
hope, by leading him in bonds from city to 
city, and executing him in the metropolis of 
the empire, to make bis punishment more 
exemplary, for striking terror into others who 
professed the same faith. { 

“ The inconveniences, to a person above 
eighty years of age, of travelling so far in the 
inclement season of winter, were aggravated 
y the rude and savage conduct of his keepers. 

e complains—‘ From Syria, even to Rome, 
both by sea and land, I fight with beasts; day 
and night I am chained to ten leopards, (my 
military guard,) who grow more fierce and 
crael to me, in proportion as I shew kindness 
to them.’ 

‘* But while the soldiers who condgcted 
Ignatius were confessedly severe, they were 
not quite inexorable, and were prevailed apon, 
probably by the gift of large sums of money, 
to permit two or three friends to accompany 
him, and to allow him short intervals for com- 
manion with his Christian brethren in the dif- 
ferent cities through which he passed. At 
Smyrna, he was received by Polycarp, who 
had been his fellow pupil under the apostle 
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John. Presbyters, deacons, and Christians of 
every order, from the city and neighbourhood, 
flocked together to behold so interesting a 
sight, as this venerable confessor in chains, 
and to hear the instructions and admonitions, 
and join in the prayers and supplications, 
which fell from his lips. 

‘«« When he arrived at Rome, he was pre- 
sented to the prefect of the city, and prepara- 
tion made to execute the sentence passed by 
the emperor. That the event might command 
more attention, the season chosen for it was 
one of their public festivals, at which it was 
customary to entertain the people with the 
conflicts of gladiators and wild beasts. On 
the 20th of December he was carried into the 
amphitheatre, thrown among lions, and quickly 
devoured by them.” —pp. 6 to 8. 


‘Im a manner somewhat similar to 
the above, the author proceeds with 
all his biographical sketches, giving 
the more prominent incidents con- 
nected with the history of each, then 
subjoining a summary of character, 
accompanied by a list of pablications 
when known, some remarks on them, 
and a statement of the authorities 
whence the information is derived. 
His délineations and narratives are 
never extended to an immoderate 
length; he seizes on the more remark- 
able ‘features which present them- 
selves,,embodies them in his account, 
and hastens to another subject. 

Selecting characters from succeed- 
ing centuties, the accounts, emerging 
from darkness, assume a more tangible 
form ;.and the author, while descant- 
ing on their excellences, does not 
omit to notice their defects. So far 
as history has preserved their memo- 
rials, he seems to have formed his 
epitome with an impartial mind. The 
peculiar sentiments of each are briefly 
given, without any false culouring to 
eenceal errors, or to effect a local 
recommendation. 

The reader must not suppose, that 
the individuals whose names are set 
before him in this work, are more dis- 
tinguished for piety and talents than 
many thousands who might be easily 
named. In the order of Providence, 
they were called to sustain a peculiar 
station of eminence in the church, 
from which they have imparted lustre 
to their contemporaries and succes- 
sors. Living in different ages, they 
appear as indisputable witnesses to 
prove the power of Christianity, under 
circumstances the most critical, try- 
ing, and inauspicious. They link cen- 
tury to century, from the apostolic 
age-down to the present time; and in 


the faets -and circumstances with 
which they are connected, demon- 
strate the efficacy of divine grace and 
the malignant depravity of the haman 
heart. 

“Piety exemplified” is a book which 
the partisans of different creeds may 
read with interest and advantage, as 
it is scarcely probable that they ean 
peruse the book without finding a 
sketch of scme favourite author, In 
the lives of others, with whose views 
their own may not be congénial, many 
sententious sayings and enlivening 
anecdotes will be found, These, ia 
the aggregate, will render the volame 
both amusing and instructive, ‘and 
those who seek profit and rational 
entertainment will not be disap- 
pointed. 


Review—The Catholic Faith, a Ser- 
mon by St. Basil, translated from the 

utation of Popery, from t 
tings of the Fathers By Hugh Stu- 
art Boyd, Esq. pp. 83. Londen. 

Rivington, 1825, 

Tue author of this pamphlet is admit- 
ted, by all those who are acquainted 
either with him or his compositions, to 
be an eminent Greek scholar. To the 
writings of the Fathers he has paid 
particular attention, and obtained, 
from a perusal of their voluminous 
works, an extensive knowledge of their 
opinions on various points which stilt 
agitate the Christian world with con- 
troversy. We do not mean to insinu- 
ate that disputable topics are to be 
decided by an appeal to their views 
of the subject in debate; but it is 
pleasing to observe in what light ques- 
tions of difficulty were surveyed by 
them, in the early ages of the Chris-- 
tian era. 

There was a time, when more defe- 
rence was paid to the writings of the 
Fathers than there is at present; and 
in the contentions which prevailed, he 
who could produce in his favour the 
greatest number of citations from their 
compositions, was frequently con- 
sidered as having the better of the 
argument. Aware of this fact, the 
polemics in theology repaired to these 
supposed mines of wealth, and some- 
times drew from the same author hos- 
tile sentiments and contradictory ex- 
pressions, which, instead of establish- 
ing such theories as they were intend- 
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ed to support, brought their writings 
into disrepute, and thus gave birth to 
the opinion, that “ almost any thing 
might be proved from the Fathers.” 
In consequence of this fancied disco- 
very, appeals to their writings became 
less frequent; and the silence of mo- 
dern controvertists has accidentally 
eovsigned them over to as much un- 
merited neglect, as their predecessors 
had ‘previously exalted them with an 
undue degree of honour and impor- 
tance. In'‘this temporary retreat, Mr. 
Boyd has paid them frequent visits, 
and drawn from their venerable stores 
truths adorned with eloquence, which 
need only to be seen to be admired. 
After a luminous and’ comprehen- 
sive preface, St. Basil’s Homily on 
the Catholic Faith is introduced to 
our notice. Itruns through thirteen 
pages, and is worthy of the highest 
regard, for the elevation of thouglit 
which it' contains, and the eloquence 
of expression with which it is enriched. 


Speaking of the Holy Spirit, in the }. 


incomprehensibility of his natare, and 
td diversity of his operations, St. 
Basil proceeds as follows : 


'* Seek not amid created beings that which 
is' above creation, nor degrade the Sanctifier 
tothe condition of the sanctified. This Spirit 
fills the angels, replenishes the archangels, 
sanctifies the powers, and gives existence to 
the aniverse. This Spirit, though distributed 
firoagh all creation, though participated in 
varions degrees and measures, is in nought 
diminished by the profusion of his bounties. 
He bestows on all the riches of bis grace, and 
yet his treasure is unexhausted;-for they who 
receive are abundantly replenisbed, and he 
who gives is not impoverished. As the sen, 
shining upon various bodies, and gilding them 
with various degrees of brightness, suffers not 
a_diminution, so the Spirit diffuses over all 
his grace, yet endures, undiminished and undi- 
vided, He illaminates the minds of all with 
the knowledge of Deity; he inspires prophets, 
he enlightens legislators, he makes the priest- 
perfect, be strengthens monarchs, he 
establishes the righteous, he dignifies the pra- 
dort he sheds abroad his graces, he bids the 
ead to live, he liberates those who had been 
bound, be adopts those who had been estrang- 
ed. These things he operates by the regene- 
ration whieh is:from' above. Does be finda 
tax-gatherer? He constitetes him an evange- 
list, . Does. he meet with a fisherman? He 
renders him a divine. Does he bebold a per- 
secator? He sends him forth an apustle of 
nations, an herald of the faith, a vessel of elec- 
tien: By him are the weak invigorated, the 
poor are enshrived in wealth, the illiterate are 
rendered wiser than the wise. Panl was infirm 
in body, but by the exuberance of the Spirit 
his very garment extended health to the dis- 
eased. Peter also was subjected to corporeal 


infirmity, but; throogh that spiritaal grace 
which dwelt within him; the'very shadow of 
his body expelled diseases.” —ppi 10 to 

The foregoing homily is followed by 
an extract from St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen’s oration on the birth of Christ; 
this by the peroration of St. Gregory’s 
funeral oration on his sister Gorgonia ; 
this by the peroration of St. Gregory’s 
second oration on Easter-day ; this b 
an extract from St. Chrysostom’s se- 
cond panegyric on the apostle Paul; 
and this by the creed of St. Gregor 
Thaumaturgus. These are all excet- 
lent in their respective kinds, and con- 
fer on the translator a due portion of 
those honours which the venerable 
authors have a right to claim. ee 

The latter part of this publication 
is entitled “A brief Refutation of 
Popery,” of which the author thus 
speaks in his preface : 

The little Essay on Popery contains the 
result of many years of study and reflection. 
What I have read and meditated at various 
periods, I have endeavoured: to compress into 
one short treatise. If it should fall into the 
hands of any member of the legislature, who 
is a scholar as well as a politician, I entreat 
him to peruse attentively, and to compare with 
the Greek text, the passages which I lave 
cited, from the Popish Version of the New 
Testament. We are assured by the friends of 
the Roman Catholics, that they are not the 

ople they were formerly; that they have 
imbibed the spirit of this enlightened age ; 
that while we Protestants are narrow-minded, 
bigoted, and. illiberal, the Roman Catholics 
are sailing down the broad stream of free dis- 
cussion and liberal opinion, &c. &c. Let their 
Version of tlie New Testament, sanctioned b 
their Charch, and spread throughout the tnd, 
decide the question.” —pp. xi to xiii. 

In the sentiments thus expressed 
we most heartily concar. A charch 
that arrogates to itself the preroga- 
tive of infallibility, ean have nothing 
to relax, can make no concessions, 
can never retrace any of its stéps. 
Immutability is the necessary conse- 
quence of infallibility ; all its anathe- 
nias, intolerance, spirit of persecu- 
tion, and sanctions of blood and fire, 
are therefore identified with its exist- 
ence, and when these are discarded, 
the cause of its triumphant exultation 
is no more. 

Popery beasts that it is the original 
church, though it can make but sorry 
claims ‘to that pretension. It cannot 
be more original than its peculiar doc- 
trines, and these are at least four cen- 
turies Jater than the Gospel. The 
worship of the Virgin was not‘a cere- 
mony of the Romish church: till after 
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the fifth century. Clerical. celibacy 
was mot commanded. until the fifth 
century. Purgatory was not born till 
the sixthcentury. Transubstantiation 
was the fruit of the eighth. The with- 
holding of the cup from the laity was 
not known before the tenth; and the 
adoration of the wafer came into use 
so late as the thirteenth century. 
These facts are susceptible of the 
most undeniable proof; and yet those 
are cursed as heretics who question 
the dogmas of this infallible hag, or 
even doubt her claims to originality. 
If, as the advocates of Popery as- 
sert, the cruelties which marked her 
steps in early years arose not from 
her principles, but from the barbarous 
manners of the age, why does she not 
repeal her bloody edicts by the same 
authority that gave them birth? Sach 
conduct might then be urged in favour 
of her sincerity, even though confi- 
dence might be ill placed, Instead 
of this, the ecclesiastical hyena strug- 
gles to be liberated from confinement, 
because it has committed oo murder 
while laden in its den with chains ; 
and those who can be induced to 


- grant, this request, are therefore di- 


reoted to infer that it will do no mis- 
chief when fully liberated, 

It was observed by lord Liverpool 
in the house of peers, that all British 
subjects were entitled to equal rights 
on equal conditions ; but that Catholic 
allegiance being divided between the 
sovereign of England and a foreign 
pontiff, its inability to perform equal 
conditions precludes its claims to 
equal rights. No sophistry, even if 
mounted, on the quills of a porcupine, 
can repel the fact, 

Whatever may be urged in favour 
of this system by any classes of the 
community, it cannot be denied that 
it is still the same as when the fires 
of Smithfield were lighted by its fury 
to consume its victims. This fact is 
openly avowed by its most enlighten- 
ed advocates, and its best defenders ; 
and should Popery once more gain 
the ascendency in this country, Pro. 
testants may expect to be convinced 


“By pow’rfal reasons, form’d of steel and 
cord.” 


The liberal in politics argue in fa- 
vour of Papists, on the ground of 
equal rights, and the broad principles 
of philanthropy by which they are ac- 
tuated; and the dissenters espouse 


their cause, in hopes that a legisla- 
tive compliance with Catholic demands 
may. be followed by a repeal of the 
test and corporation act, Both par- 
ties may however expect to find, that 
should their efforts to assist the Catho- 
lics prove successful, let the latter 
but have power, and the test act will 
be followed by a whip of scorpions, 
The toleration and liberty of con- 
science which they now entey will be 
“ buried among the wreck of things 
which were,” and the coercions of 
unyielding uniformity will extort their 
groans, 

Popery, in every portion of the 
globe where its power is established, 
forms a close alliance with despotism ; 
and to civil and religious liberty, the 
atmosphere in which it breathes is 
impregnated with the seeds of death. 
Our Protestant ancestors both saw 
and felt this momentous truth, and 
sacrificed their lives to bequeath their, 
conviction of its reality, and this Jes- 
son, to posterity, Their mouldering 
ashes still warn us from the grave, to 
profit by their admonitions, without, 
incurring the danger of an experiment; 
but should we unhappily disregard 
their counsel, we may expect that 
vengeance which we refused to pre- 
vent. Its claims charge Protestantism 
with injustice ; a compliance with the 
demand will be considered as an ad- 
mission of the fact; and those who 
furnish the means may expect a se- 
vere retaliation. 

Of these truths, the author of the 
book before us seems to be fally sen- 
sible ; and to convince his readers that 
the church of Rome bas no foundation 
for its arrogant pretensions, he has 
ransacked the writings of the Fathers, 
and adduced convincing evidence from 
their compositions, that they were 
strangers to the innovations of a com- 
munion that sometimes seeks their 
authority, 

The period is fast approaching, when 
the question of Catholic emancipation, 
absurdly so called, will again be agi- 
tated in our national councils; with 
what success, the event only can de- 
termine. Every machination that in- 
trigue, wealth, influence, and the sor- 
ceries of hireling apostates, can pro- 
duce, is now on the alert, to render 
the issue prosperous; and should it 
unfortunately prove triumphant, Pro- 
testantism may put on sackcloth, and 
tremble for the consequences. 
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Epitaphs, gra Nanna sleapeti ia the fa died, 
Grech. By Hugh Steart prayer bent; to beayen 


hetaker, Londen.» fon bed 
Tar or: this work cons 
tains some historical notices' of'Gre- 
of ‘Nazianzén, | the’ author of 
épitaphs; assigns ‘reasons why 
so long neglected ‘by 
the’ deatted; states’ the induce- 
ents Which’ led “the translator to un- 
detake the’ work which is here pre- 
‘to the reader. It comprises 
fiany judiéions remarks on the muta- 
bility of fahguage, and'on the varia- 
pronificiation which time im- 
Thé retisons adduted 
then’ high degree of ‘pro- 
strong apology 
of ‘Gtegdry;° bat" none for 
who have ‘neglected his Poeticat 


translator, thosewho are 
ted’ with ‘hig stical 

critical ‘temarks on “te Greek 

Article, will not étitertain‘a moment's 

t, In‘his former pdblications of 

ch’ subjects, has ‘displayéd" an 
taste ‘and @ refined under 
stinding’ His language is elegant 
ard ‘e ssive, anid the peculiar ‘ca- 
deride “which distinguishes the voice 

Of evinces, ‘that with the 

ncé ‘of Parnassian flowérs *he 
fias long been familiar. 

subjects of these epitaphs are 

few in number ; niany of the'tri- 
bates of respect are therefore applied 
tothe same individuals, on whicli at- 
eount they are destitute of that variety 
whith a'gréater diversity of character 

ply. The sentiments, h 
y rather be’ charged with 
affiity than ‘sameness, aid in very 

pn instances’do they degentrate into 

common-placée. ‘The two followiig, 
on’ the mother of ‘Gregory, 
will exemplify our meaning: 

for domestfé'Auties one is 

“fnothér shinés in every : 
Supteme in picty:another'stands 
her’s the poor with 


'o fasi,to 
weep, and pray on bend in al 


dewthi? 


be accounted 


'honour'd age she Utew' ber parting hreatt. 
We ad sist" ines hl death.” 
wou 
ubobe fines. are not selected as 
the most happy: specimens of the 
thor’s efforts, or the brightest displays 
of the’ translator’s genias. In-both of 
these‘respects the reader will, find 
more favourable compositions. |'T 
ate designed rather as’evidences 
character; than examples of ‘superias 
tive beauty. ois 
The’ conéluding poem): introdaced 
by ‘way’ of appendix, is “of! moder 
date, though scarcely of local interest; 
bevause founded on a melancholy oe 
éasion Of general sympathy. 
first’ ‘of Faly, 1826, six 
repaired fo the wil 
party of pleasare. A 
overtaking thém,*they retired’ wod 
building that poder 
@ flash of lightning’ K two 
hidics onthe “spot.. ‘This 
otéurrence Mr. Boyd has wrought 
a composition,’ of which Palette 
hee’ is thie’ 
érsties » batsto 
On over theewhdle book; 
the undue proportion of 
cannot fail ‘to éxeite 
to whom 'this' ‘ist ‘be’ ‘attributedjwe 
not to determine.’ Of this! 
oOwevéer, we are certain, thatf'al 
the matter which the volume contains 
had been confined to'less than one-half 
of its leaves, the pages would nothave 
been overcrowded. It cat not indéed 
be denied, that the paper is of a supe. 
rior quality, and that the ty eis fair, 
not’ being ‘disfigured 
friars; ‘and'to such re re as attach 
importance to the ‘expeditioh >with 
which they’ can despatch a‘ volume, 
these considerations will be of 
consequence than the quantity of mat 
ter, which others might be indueed’to 
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and Writings of John Milton, oeca- 


stoned by the publication of his lately- 
discovered on, Christian 


By. the Rev. 


Dr, 
$26... 


ed name in the: highest walks of .sci- 
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or literatdre is announced for 
aikition or criticism, we natarally 

for something ‘ new’ on the occa- 
sion; .and conclude, that. if, nothing 
but what has been a thousand times 
repeated, can be advanced in a new 
eall.upon our patience and our .pock- 
ets, expectation might have been 
the unpleasantness of disap- 
poimtment. All that is valuable in 
this pamphlet is old; and England 
wotild have sustained no great less, 
if all that is new in its forty-eight 
pages had remained in its transatlaa- 
tic birth-place. But, how mach so- 
ever the people of America may need 
infermation respecting Milton’s great 
poetical reputation, it is known and 
appreciated here; and the materials 
from which a just estimation of his 
ivate character is te be obtained, 


the abstract, which the author has 
taken occasion to introduce, the Ame- 
rieans will bardiy thank him, secing 
it most assuredly implies a depre- 
ciated estimation of its nature amengst 
them. For our parts, we do not per- 
ecixe the propriety of a missionary 
pamphiet’s pretending to teach what 
try is in, Milton’s birth-place; it 
‘something like shipping us home 
our) own: wares as foreign manu 
ture, er, according to the more homely 
adage, “carrying coals to New- 
castle.” 


_ In his twenty-ninth page, the autbor 
begins to notice the theological views 


elicited,.in, the treatise. He thinks | sages 


that “all his.readers are probably 
aware that Milton has here declared 
himself. an Anti-Trinitarian.” The 
deeter is ‘“‘ probably” correet; but he 
seems. to have forgotten that Milton’s 
exaltation as.a theologian on this 
account will not be readily subscribed 
to by those who may bappen to think 
that old opiniona.do not always imply 
taken for grented, or new ones either 
research or profandity. 

Conscious that such a high eulo- 
giam epon the poet's controversial 
powers, deferreif to the time of the 
discevery of ‘opinions whicl Milton 
was not suspected to have entertained, 
and which the doétor is so pleased 
with, comes with a very suspiciogs 
appearamée; our author, to semove 
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962 
any prejudices which might be enter- 
tained on this subject, informs us, 
that he is “‘net sure he could have 
abstained from this subject, even 
he bad not been able. to offer so good 
an apology for attempting it.” We 
are not sure that this mends the mat- 
ter mach. 

The names of Milton, Locke, and 
Newton, (who all, be it remembered, 
owe their fame, not to theology,) Dr.€, 

poses to set against all the “‘ stars 
of :” these three “intel 
tual sans” wre to theen all bide 
their. diminished beads.’ How was. 
the poor doctor wandering when he 
penned this fustian! If his three wer- 


would poor Sir Isaac stare, to hear 
his panegyrist talking of three sunsin 
one system! 
If the treatise be truly Milton’s, 
(for it has been disputed as genuine, 
although our author takes no notice 
of that eircumstance,) his anti-trimi 
rianism is very dissimilar to that, 
Dr, C. and most Unitarians, QOrigi- 
nal sin, redemption, and the perse- 
nality of the Holy ae ean find place 
and. proofs in the volume. In refe- 
reace to this last doctrine, we cannet 


fae- | but remark the coolness with which the 


pamphleteer observes, “ It is strange 
that Milten (after certain concessions 
relative to the Old Testament) could 
have found a difficulty +" *¥ - a figu- 
rative imtepretation to ew pz 
in the New Testament. w 
speak of the Holy Spirit asa person.” 
—page 33. 

Mark the honesty of this author, 
After having asserted that Milton eame 
to his conclusions “after a life of ex- 
tensive and profound research,” (p.4.) 
and that his ‘‘ theological opinions were 
the fruits of a patient, profound, and 
reverent study of the scriptures,” 
(page 33.)—efter this he says, “‘ His 
views (of the doctrines of original sin 
and redemption) seem to have been 
formed without much investigation ;”” 
adding, “‘ On these great subjects of 
human nature aud redemption, we 
confess, we are disappointed in find- 
ing the spirit of Milton satisfying itself 
with the degrading notions that pre- 
vailed him.”—page 40. 

3P 


‘ 
| thies (whom in their own sphere we 
; hold as high as any) had depended on 
j their theology for their fame, where 
had they been now? . Take away their 
we been long since exhausted. | poetry, philosophy, &c. and how would 
1 Thus, thea, the bulk of the pamphlet | their heads be diminished! How 
before.us is, to say the least of it, 
uppecessary. 
the vindication of poctry in 
] 
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Dr. C.’s 


ession here is of a piece 
with some 


r parts.of his work, 
where he expresses sorrow and sur- 
prise that Milton did not discard all 
the prevalent doctrines of the age. 
‘We only regret,” says he, towards 
the conclusion, “‘ that Milton did not 
draw more from the deep and full 
fountains ‘of his own soul ;” as if he 
wished him to invent opinions, rather 
than to decide upon the meaning of 
the ‘‘ written word.” Indeed, Dr. C. 
does not attempt to conceal his own 
vehement desire after some new thing. 
‘“¢ We want new light,” he exclaims, 
**we care not whence it comes, and we 
should rejoice in such a manifestation 
of Christianity: as would throw all 
present systemsinto obscurity!” We 
should not'be astonished, after this, 
to hear of a new sect, called Chan- 
ningites, in that prolific land of sects 
te. which the doctor belongs: nay, 
perhaps the ‘‘new” sentiments are 
already in embryo! - 

If Dr. C.’s are to be taken as speci- 
mens of Unitarian principles, these 
have »gained. no attractions from his 
exhibition of them. He seems to con- 
sider Christianity as a human disco- 
very, which, like all others, is capable 
of ever-progressive. improvement. He 
talks of ‘the present improved.state 
ef theology,” (we know others have 
spoken so before him,) of “ the infancy 
of Christianity, not in respect of its 
age and sprezd, but” in regard to its 
nature; and remarks, The primitive 
charch did not and could not ander- 
stand ‘all ‘that was involved in’ its 
principles, all the application of which 
they are susceptible, all the inflaences 
they,,were .to exert on the human 
mind, all the combinations they were 
to form with the new truths which 
time was to“tinfold,” (p: 38.)—Again, 
“We wish only to teach, that. anti- 
quity was the.infancy of our. race, and 
that its acquisitions, instead of being 
rested im, are to bear ws onward to 
new heights of truth and 
(page 

Were it not that the same senti- 
ments occar in other placts, we should 
have been ‘tempted to! imagine, that 
the doctor, being in thevhabit of wri- 
ting upon scientific subjects; hay’ al- 
lowed by inadvertency a.stray:paper 
of that description. to be incorporated 
in bis pamphlet,. We had supposed 
that the worst people could say of 
our present Christianity, consisted in 


the assertion, that it is,corrupt; and 
we were foolish enough, to;think that 
the professors of reformation would 
be content with what they call resier- 
ing it: but no; this. divine revelation 
by the Son of God. must be improved 
by thg “new lights” of the 
mind; our advance in the. sciences 
will still discover to us_ novelties,in 
this, and thus keep up oar interest in 
it; for otherwise, our author intimates; 
we should flag in that me 
argues exactly 
_* As if religion were intended ? 
For nothing else but to be mended.” rofl 
His observations upon Dr. Johnson’ 
ought not to pass unnoticed. .He 
roundly asserts, (page 27,) that in 
reference to Milton, ‘*‘ Dr. Johnso 
has failed in the highest end of bie 
graphy, which is, to give immortafity 
to virtue, and to-call forth fervent'ad- 
miration towards those who Have shed 
splendour on past ages.” Accoréing 
to Dr, C.’s meaning, then, the biogra 
phy of a person should be: his! ulo- 
gium, without any regard to hisfail+ 
ings. If this be.not bismeaning;ithe 
only. alternative is, that pure viréde 
and splendour-shedding talent arethe 
only proper subjects of high? bios 
graphy., This is undoubtedly: ainew 
light of the author’s; for it has been 
pretty generally. understood that 
graphy| should be a faithful detaihof 
Sacts, holding up to praise andimita+ 
tion ali that is worthy and, by whole 
some caution, warning us againstithe 
failings which.trath, however willing; 
must,not conceal. The benefitofipos+ 
terity is the biographer’s “highest” 
and. only object, and hisiown judg+ 
ment must, cause him dwelbmidst 
upon either the, faults, or exceliences 
of the subject, as, it shall. be déemed 
most, conducive te that ends 
same, remarks will apply. to ecrittcism 
on ap, author’s .works,; Anduthough 
it is observable that Johnson was riot 
an enthusiast in Milton’s praisé, we 
would, saggest , to, thats the 
scales,of enthusiasm pever yet have 
shewn the.even beam) ofthe balauce 
To,ceanclude ; nothing is: more; 
tain, on the perusal of this pamphlet, 
than, that Milton. with our author és 
alj that is, high,in intelleet and over- 
whelming in authority, , so long iasdhe 
ison,“ his side ;” but the moment-he 
begins. to differ in the least, the doctor 
unplames him, and makes him “ wee 


{ 
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Review :—Field Flowers Worcester Field. 


as anotherman.” ' Before we lay down 
this pamphlet, it would be unjast not 
to'remark, that ‘the author's style is 
— and ‘figarative, though occa- 
sionally touched with bombast. “One 
good’ passage we select, in the hope 
it may have its intended influesite :— 
“We have enlarged on the strictness 
and ‘loftiness’ of Milton’s virtue, not 
only from‘ our interest in the subject, 
batthat'‘we may put to shame and 
silence ‘those men who make’ genius 
an apology for vice, and’ take the 
sacred fire, kindled by God within 
them, to inflame men’s passions, and 
to-minister to a vile sensuality.”— 
(page 2h) 

Review,—Field Flowers ; being a col- 
fugitive and other Poems: 
the Author of “ Odes,” Portland 
pp. 182. London. -Lup- 
Relfe. 1826. - 
Amipst the innumerable volamés of 
‘collections of fugitive poetry” ‘at 
present issuing from the press, that 
which. is:now ander review may, we 
think, take its stand on the pedestal 
of mediocrity. Of course, its circula- 
tion and popularity will be very cir- 
eomscribed, for this reason, if for no 
other—that there is no one poem of 
any considerable magnitude, or enii- 
nent merit, which the eye of the pub- 
lic may distinguish, and rest upon. 
Volumes like the present, containing 
merely a_series of small poems, and 
noné of these characterized by any 
particular power, brilliancy, or beauty 
—may be compared to the undala- 
tions of the ocean. Let the waves 
fellow each other with never so great 
regularity and precision, yet they soon 
tire the eye by their uniformily: but 
a towering rock commands attention, 
and diversifies the scenery. We would 
recommend these considerations to 
all our youthful aspirants after poeti- 
cal fame. 

»\Itsean hardly be expected that the 
ponderous engine of grave criticism 
will: be brought to bear on such a 
volume as the present; and we Shall 
therefore content ourselves with re- 
marking, that in general it displays 
marks of an elegant and cultivated 
mind, considerably conversant’ with 
classical literature. ‘There is never 
displayed any power in the volame 
before yet we’ frequently enooun- 
ter very brilliant images, such as— 


So'smiles tlie sunbeam on the snow, 
4 -Briltiant~bat cold the while.” p. 65. 
We shall content ourselves with 
one extract, which is a 
| SCENE IN ARCADIA, 
FROM A 


PICTURE BY CLAUDE, |IN THE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


IT was a scene of beauty,—summer. sun, 
Ne’er lighted lovelier landscape ; the blue sky 
Lay wirror’d in the blaer lake, upon 

Whose glassy sarface gently glided forwards ° 
A fisherman’s small boat, iw truth, so' gently) 
That it scared not the tenants of the’ flood, 
*Gainst whom its master warr’d,,, Reclined.at 


ease, ‘ 7 
Upon that lake’s green bank, sat many a youth 
And maiden, listening to the sylvan Bipe rt 
Of rcral herdsman, as he drove iis steers 
To taste the liquid crystal ;—then, anon, ; 
Sudden they’d rise, aud, joining; hand ip band, 
Lead on the lightsome dance, careless of grace 
And courtly elegance—of aught, save tha 
Bright sunbeam of the soul, Content. me 
wreath’d qb 
Garlands of flowers—of sunny flowers+-un- 
known 
To colder climes, but which Arcadia gives 
In boantifal profusion. Over rd 
The wild vine form’d a bower, wh: 


hile the ripe 
grapes, 

Tn parple beauty, shew'd like amettiysts 

Mid leaves;of.emerald, such as we were wout 

Ia infancy 10, read of ’mid the bright 

And yision’d glories of Arabian tale. 

idway, athwart the lake, a waterfall 

Was seen in sparkling splendoar, while its 

sweet 

And rippling musie broke upon the ear | 

In cooling freshness, as the night-breeze breaks 

Upon the fever’d cheek. _ A cataract, 

At distance faintly heard, and the wild rash 

Of waters froma mill that stood hard b 

A rain’d temple, picturesquely 

Were all in perfect unison. Beyond, 

Uerens, Nature’s own boundary, dark blue 


8, 
As if to shut out jhe hid pag a scene 
So lovely, though so lonely. uu 
Yet, methinks, 
E’en such calm serenityacloud. 
Of wo will sometimes lowr; ’tis when a horde 
Of monntain bandits, for a season, quit 
Their rocky glens, and o’er the valley sweep 
In‘search of plunder. Bat, alas! what stream, 
However fair and beautifal it be, 
Meets not, or ere its tributary tide: 
Is lost in the broad ocean, some rade rock » 
To mar its glassy surface! p- 70 to 72. 


Review.—Woreester Field; or, The 
Cavalier. ..A Poem, in Four Cantos, 
with Historical Notes: By Agnes 
Strickland, pp. 163. London. Leng- 
man § Co. 
Tue chronicles of England afford a 
tich harvest to thé poet, and a harvest 
which is yet With . the 
exception of one or two great poets, 


- 
| 


Review—The Spirit:amd Manners of the Age. 


who havo thereby reaped a harvest of 
who to thrust in 


sicklé?’ The’ fiery pen of Shak- 


speare has been partially, employed 
on this subject, but he exhausted no- 
thing that hé-touched: he trod ‘a beld 
and 'ventarous ‘path, gathering only 
here and there, as suited him; and 
Pa very few of our poets since, have 

ught it worth their while, or within 
the scope of their abilities, to follow 
imhis'track ! 'Shafl we cross the At- 
lantic, ‘and tread the arid sands ‘of 
Aftica and Egypt, in search for a 


theme which might employ the genius 


of poetry--and Hastings, Shrewsbury, 
Floddew Field, with many others, 
a 


the fa we rejoice t 
fair ress. of the volume under 
review,-has boldly entered into the 
scenes. of ensanguined Christendom, 
afforded by the blood and buffetings 
of out glorious ‘ancestors ; and though 
sach scenes 

Might ill befit a lady’s pen, 

Fo tree their bi track 
though she. might have seught for a 
gontier subject,’ within the flowery 
round of stntiment; yet we mist sa 
that she ae performed her task with 
consider credit, Not. that. there 
is.any of the bold and masculine spirit 
of Joanna Baillie, the rich imagina- 
tion of Mrs. Hémans, or the défica 
of Miss aie On, to be discovered a 
mating. her pages; yet there is occa- 
sionally manifested no mean power 
inthe. @escription of character and 
scenery. Still'we mast say, that, as 


a whole, the poem is rather languid; 


there is no where to be met with, that 
intenseand soul-subdaing excitement, 
which one would think sach a scene 
as*Worcester Field could not fail to 
call’ forth. “War, blood, ‘and carnage 
are not a Jady’s element! Cromwell 
and his iron-clad. desperadoes are unfit 
and ungentle companions for a lady 
of Strickland’s delicacy and 
sensibility of mind.” Let her seek a 
pin more congenial to her taste 
nalifications, and we shall rejoice 
wledge her merit and success. 
which we cowld 


to ae 
As the best 


‘find, we have extracted the following 
passage :— edi’ 


Then shone in CL ara’s lifted'eye 
‘Phe light of 
And softly fell the radiant tear, iq 
As morning dew-drops pare and clear! 
The early beams of rising day 
On CiaRa’s lovely features play; - 


evolowly, end hembly theres 
She paid to; heaven her sileat prayers; 
fips. no cald, petitions raise.) 

ther fall, soul o'erflaws with praise. 

/'Ffer raven flocks, sd‘darkty 
Wev'é in the gray and Tight) 
er her neck*of spow,: 911)! 
curls: they loosely Bows, 

And, who had then the maiden. sgen,. 

_, And mark'd ber rapt, angelic mien, 

Had deem’d'a seraph from above 

Pleaded for man with matchless lovely 
Young’ WILLIAM; in despending mood, 
Wildly and sadly, gazing stood, ish vos 
agant and lost to all 
As if a spell each sense had boupd : 
And one sole object shone on him, 
While all beside was dark add dim;:' // 
And in that raptar'’d glance was givem » 
A glimpse of ali he hoped in heaven... 
Bat soon that vision of delight 
Grew painful to his dazzled sight! 
The transient dream of joy was o'er, ()°)' 
And he might gaze and muse no| more.” 
66, 
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Revizw.—The Spirit and Manners of 

the Age. Wol. I. 8vo. pp. 412. “Lon-— 
don. Westley Davis. © 


Tuis work is founded upon the prin- 
ciples of the “ Evangelical Rambler,” 
volumes of we Te- 
viewed in our preceding numbers. 
céntiteation of t Ove 
undef another name, and, 
stages, it was announced ascoming,, 
forth under the auspices of the same. 
editor, whem continued ill bealthy-as': 
we learn from the preface, competed’ 
weekly numbers, at t gach, 
and: we understand that the: sale w 
been very respectable. Of.othesej.' 
twenty-six, bound ‘up togethet, ¢od- 
stitate the volume before 
The articles which fill its pagés'Aré. 
numerous, detached, and diversifed,,. 
frequently communicating instruction . 
through narrative, allegory, and*anec- 
doté, sometimes ‘to an investi: 
gation of abstract principles, 
generally blending advice with harm . 
less pleasantry, and sabstituting 
flowers of amusement for intensity of 
thought. We are not’ aware, “how: 
ever, that the vivacity which enter-— 
tains, is ever accompanied with the 
mest distant shades of immorality. 
On the contrary, the more sprightly 


instead ‘of degenerating into 
te 


vity, alWays incaléaté some’ useful 
lesson. 

“Phe spirit and manners of the 
age,” which this book brings into no- 
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tice, are essentially «of réligious 
character; without descending: the 
dregs of the community, to delitieate 
the kindred of Tom and Jerry, Some 
disputable poiats of a theologieal na- 
ture are oceasionally introduced, but 
no acrimony is permitted to sully the 
investigation. Against the pernicious 
consequences of antinomianism a Well 
written paper cautions the reader ; 
but perhaps it is searcely possible for 
any lang to: paint it in deéper 
shades than its native deformity ex- 
hibits. Tt is one of those evils, 
“« Which, to be bated, needs but to he\seen.” 
Sketches of biography, fragments of 
history, dialogues, tales, reviews, and 
poetical effusions, enter into the va- 
riety. * grave-and the gay” may 
here° find something suited to’ their 
respéctive tastes; but; although its 
promises of affording entertainment 
are conspicuous, a capability of im-, 
arting usefal instruction constitutes 
its more, distinguishing charaeteristic. 


bis 
over the fangs 


oa 

en to his dbstibacy. 
Senteave hating been passed, thd'pre- 
limindries of murder adjusted} %6f OF 
July, 1826, the miserable wretch was: condact~ 
edito the stake, in a manver which private: 
letter from Paris thus describes 

“The brotherhood of‘ Saint Herm 
took ‘the’ rédd to Vilenéia, folléwed by n 
bers of associates, to sactificd 
Hebrew... Alb the! thieves, and) 
assassius, sarroanded the ‘pile,’ garrying dhe 
banners of the Inquisition. and 
nic, preceded by Monks, ‘singing the 
of David. Between them! was’ pluced 
r G@pen was 
haying on bis head. a 
rated, with flames of fire. 


teb 
by two Dominican friars, 


U 


h the vévasivn of His 
bathed for the salvation of his add pre?” 
vious te-his: ascending the faggots 


braced him, Fhe wretched having’ 
ed and tied down, the toreh wasapplieds., 
the torturers sarrounded the pile, sagan 


hymns to drown his cries.” 
The tales of horror which the; Laguisition 


was presamed to furnish in former, years, some 


aita persons have affected to doubt; and eve 
tt CL BA NJ Ne 8s. where hardihood had not 
todeny the facts, the darkness ofthe period» 
oved ow was brought draw _ its veil 
bowol4 enagmitiese re we beve 
es Burning) of a in Spe the’ tender mercies the 
P persons créiel) placed undér our swi'eyes, aba 
Cc i¢ emaneipation, gravely assert, (hat the | mitted amidvtthar vast diffasion of 


character of Popery is'so essentially changed, 
thet}' Should ‘it gar ‘an’ dseendency’ in this’ 
country, Protestants nothing to fear from: 
its ssangeinary | disposition... What! magical, 
effegt the atmospbere of Lagland may 
its spirit, we presome not to, determine; bat 
the Tollowing melancholy fact will shew, that 
in: ‘Spain, it bas appeared in colours whi 

woald not disgrace the worst days of. te 


isition. |!) 719 ng 
A, short time since, a Jew of Valencia, in 
| Spain, was accused of heresy, and, afler 

ing through the ceremonials of a mock trial, 
betdre a bloody tribunal, Was séntenced to be 
barnt alive. The Prengh papers, to exculpate 
as much as possible the church from the charge 
of bis death, assert, that in this deed of horror. | 
the-ecclesiastics had no hand, and that the act 
was perpetrated without the knowledge of the 
Spaniel goverment: They teil as, that it was 
a tribunal of laics, who, applying the laws 
against sheresy, eed on the unhappy 
vietimy the sentence by which he soffered. 

This is nothing more than. the ald tale for- 
nished by every auto da fe. The holy,inqut- | 
sion, on delivering up its victim to the secu- 
lar power,’ always ted to’ do it‘ with 'relav- 
tanee,'' and ‘accompanied the act with ‘an 
earnest entreaty that his! Jife might be spared, 
though all, the parties concerved knew that 
this, request was nothing more thay an an- 


meaning form. On the present otcasibn, ‘the 
holy brotherhood so far took cognizance of the 


pith: hich: reodern gs said tolbé 
e wane: io moi! 
, of tracts issued by this Society, last year, was 
1,500,000; the’ pablicatiois ‘in ‘all 
since the establishment of the Society, are esti» ~ 
mated to exceed 10,000,000; since 1808, tracts 
have bee printed in 42 languages. 
A Prediction.—It deserves to be remar: 
perbans, that it is in the progressive state, while 
society is advancing to the farther ery 
rather than when it has acquired its ‘Tall pu 
ari r, of the great y people, . 
the and mest comfor 
ble, It is hard ip the stationary, and miserable — 
in the Geclining state.’ progressive ‘state 
is in reality the cheerfal and the ew Ane 
to all the different orders ‘The © 
tionary is dulli—the declining chely.”— 
Smita’s WEALTa OF NATIONS. 
coping Cough,—It is stated by Dr. Or, 
an Aimericat physician, that this disease a 
be cored by vaceinating- the’ patient inthe se 
cond-or third week from its commencement. — 
f t, Marseuies,, 
no@nced, early in the discovery of 
,comet in the constellation Eridanus. 
To artificial Ice—Mix five poonds of 
pulverized sulphate of soda, with foar pounds 
of sulphuric acid, degrees, ime iamall 
cask, and. the result will be obtained, Thisin- 


affair, as'to endeavour, in several conferences, 
to bring back ‘the offender to the unity of the 


vention is ascribed to a chemist of Caen in 
Normandy. 
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MELGHTS, OF THE, PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD, ABOVE THE 
LEVEL OF THE SEAL 


Bi 9 ¥ 


mie 

oldauler 
j id hstasen 
fooro 


hoo" Feet. 
Mont-Perda, 
Col-de-Géant, 140 
Vignemale, Pyrenees, 
The, Cylinder, do. bee's 
Sierly, 10,616 
Badislaw, Transyloan 9,890 
Sarul, do: 9,590 
Catiigou, Pyrenees. 9,100 
Monte-Rotondo, Corsica, 8,700 

Olympus, Greece, 6,520 
Lacha, do, eer 6,520 
ont-d’Or, France, 6,510 
-@'Estre, Portugal, 5,580 
Mary, France, 5,440 
berg, surmmnit, Styria, 5,220 
6826 
5,240 


at 


Chimborazo, 

Potosi, summit of, do. 
Sietra Merida, do. 


ASIA. 


nm the V 
Another in do, 1050 


AMERICA. 


Ro 4 | Caspian Sea 306 feet below the Atlantic. 


AFRica. 


Atlas, highest Peak of, ,980 
Lamalmon, Abyssinia, 020,200 
Compass Mountain, Cape of Good Hope,10,000 
Gross Mourne, Isle of Bourbon, «010,000 Ruiao, Madeira, 5,160 


Pade: 
Adelat, Sweden, accept 
Moant-Giant, Bohemia, . 
Pay- de-Déome, France,.+.»« 4,346 
Ben Nevis, Scotland, sods 4,380 
Ben Lavwers, do. 4,020 
Ben More, de. 18,870 
Macgillicuddys, 09080099 3,400 
Ben Lomond, do. 2240 
Sea Fell, England, pees 3,166 
Helvellin, odo d 3,055 
Crosw Pell) do. 2,908 
Cheviot, do. 2,658 
Whernside, England, 2,084 
Ingleborough, do. 2,361 
Pennigant, do. 2,270 
Kilhope Law; dos. 2,196 


if 


Haunca Velica, 
Cofre de Perote, Mexico,..........-13;280 
Mount Elias, North America, .....,.12,670 
Tolucca, Lake of, Mexico, 
Pico de Tansitaro, New Spain,.....-10,500 
Blue Mountains, T5275 


Sulphatara, Guadaloupe,. 6,100 


Petcha, Chinese 
Soomoonang, Bootan,.o¢0 000.000 

Mount Ophir, Sumatra, ....++«+.++13,600 
Arérat, Turkey, 9,600 


Gondar Mountains, Abyosinis, 8,450 
Mont de Tugo, Canaries, ........... 7,420 
R. Entre-deax, Isle'of Bourbon,..... 6,000 
Bonuet Pointou, do. 6,000 
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“ger in the West Indies. 


Several “numbers of the “ Anti-Slavery 
Monthly Reporter” have reached us. They 
contain statements calcalated to harrow.up the 
soul, being, like Ezekiel’s roll, written within 
and without with lamentations, and moarning, 
and wo. What indeed bat cruelty is to be 
expected in the prosecution of a system found- 
ed on injustice, supported by tyranny, and 
enforced by stripes? Its footsteps are often 
stained with blood ; its name is associated with 
the groans of agonized humanity, and in all its 
branches and bearings it may be justly con- 
sidered as the greatest carse that ever afflicted 
the world. The powers of language have long 
since been exhausted in attempts to delineate 
its features, and so aniform has been the voice 
of hamanity in describing its enormities, that 
the advocates of slavery meet accumulating 
accusations with these remarks; ‘‘ This is an 
old tale; we have heard enough of inhumanity ; 
cannot you produce something new?” Alas! 
the negro’s friends have heard enough of inhu- 
manity, as well as those who would stifle the 
eries of natare, which the whips and brotality 
of ‘their agents extort. Gladly would they 
prodace something new ; but, doomed as they 
are te wade through varieties of misery, lace- 
rations, sufferings, shrieks, and anguish; cover 
the field over which they travel, and circum- 
scribe their views. Unhappily, slavery fur- 
nishes no new aspect, and its regular featares 
appear most frightful when represented with- 
out’ distortions ‘The following barrid tale, 
taken from the Fiseal’s official report in the 
island of Berbice, will confirm the preceding 
observations :— ; 
 Roosje states, she was sent to pick coffee 
in the logies, by order of the manager; she 
represented to him she was too big (too far 
advanced in pregnancy) to stoop. Manager 
directed her to comply with the order; she 
went and picked coffee on her knees. At 
eleven o'clock oar work was examined, and 
thewanager directed. the driver, Sondag, to 
Sop 98; it was done with the whip deabled. 
When, Sondag, the driver, came.to me, he 
said to, the manager, This woman is rather big 
with child; the manager replied, Give it to 
her till the blood flies out. “I was flogged with 
the carracarras. “This happened on Friday: 
I went to the field on Saturday. I told the 
driver LE could not work; as Ehad a pain in my 
loins: he directed me to go to the manager. 
I did go, and was sent to the hospital ; remain- 
ed there a day ; the doctor examined me, and 
said there was nothing the .matter. witb, me, 
anid’ that ‘sitting down was not.good. went 
té'the field, was put upon a row with another 
me ; on. Sunday evening I wiscarried ; 
I wag. five months gone with clitld; the labour 
was heayy.;. the midwife had to force the child 
from me; the child was dead,,one eye .was 
out, the arm broken, and a stripe visible over 
the head, which must have been done by the 
whip doubled. The doctor came to attend me 
on Monday morning; the child was not seen 
by him, it was buried; he prescribed/ for 
the child was seen by Ariaantje, Claartje, and 
Mary Anne; I was assisted by sister. je 3 
the regnlar midwife, Mary Anne, did not 
attend me, as I was taken suddenly; she was 
sent for, however, and saw the child.” 


Hydrogen Gas.— rt says that 
Szlatinay ‘in Hungary; a nataral stream of 
hydrogen gas, which, conducted in pipes to 


different ts, enlightens the whole. 
.—A new and valaable mode of 
drawing on stone bas been invented by M. P. 
Lanretz, of the Polytechnic school at Paris. 
Growth of Wood.—It has been ascertained 
that wood increases in the following propor- 
tion : the first year as 1, the sevondds 4) the 
third as 9, the fourth as 16, the fifth a8 22) the 
sixth as 30, the seventh as 40, the eighth 99.64, 
the ninth as 70, and the tenth as 92... From 
this it is concluded, that wood ought never.to 
be cut till in the tenth year of its. growth, + 
imple Experiment on reflected Light,—¥E: 
clade all the light from a room, except a sin 
ray of sunshine admitted thrangh # hole in the 
window-shatter. The ray will only be visftle 
at the bright spot, or reflection, om the fodr’or 
opposite wall, and by the reflection ofthe tight 
stances and shapes, with which the atmosphere 
of the cleared aa stillest room will 
prove to be loaded, and which will.shew » 
so many little luminaries, whose course 
be decided by the slightest breath.’ U, 
approaching any object, a book for i 
to the vicinity of the ray, it will ‘still be 
darkness ; but place a bit of any:opaqde 8 
stance—a ball, a marble, or a Wullet+sdithin’ 


the ray, and, assuming the appearance; of 
little planet or satellite, it will reflect. you safe 


ficient light to read distinctly. 
Optical Illusion.—The footpath on 
side of Fieet-street, on the everiing of Fea 
Sept.15th, was for some time Hebhered ne 
impassable by the collected crowds, ‘attracte 
by the appearance of 2 curious phenomenon i 
the atmosphere, the spire of St. Bride's 
when viewed at an angle of about 45 degrees, 
being seen clearly defined ina reflection in the 
air. This phenomenon is explained by English 
philosophers, who have treated.on horiaoptel. 
reflection. A similar phenomenon took place 
during the French invasion of Egypt. 
Frenel: called it mirage. In the course of 
march through the desert, the villages seen at 
a distance seemed to be built on an:island i» 
the middle of alake. In proportion as:they’ 
approached, the apparent sarface of the water 
became narrower; when they were only.ata 
small distance, it disappeared, and the same 
illusion began in regard to the next village. 
It often happens at sea, that a ship seen at a 
dist ppears as if painted in the sky, and 
not ta be supported bythe waters 
To Mothers.—The painfal operation ofdraw~- 
ing milk from the breast, in the absence, of 
infantine action, may be obviated. by the,fol-) 
lowing” process :—Take a thick, and beary 
pint’ decanter, fill it with hot water ; as soon 
as theiglass becomes hot, pour off the water, 
and apply the mouth of the decanter, as warm 
as it can be borne, close to the nipple, expos- 
ing the body of the decanter to the atmo- 
sphere. As it cools, the air within becomes. 
condénsed, and the milk is extracted to fill up 
the vacuum with facility. 
Paper.—lt is said that two brothers, p 
makers, of Torin, have discovered a mode of 
manofactaring that article from the bark of the 
poplar, willow, and other kinds of wood. 
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a series of ancient 


mical Properties and Medical Effi- 
Diseases, with Practical I!lus- 
Also, Remarks on some Aoxiliary 
Remedies, with Plates. By M. fa Bednme, 

Medical Galvanist, F.L.8. &e. ‘Price 7s. 
& Summary of Christian [nstraction, &c. 
om ‘the essential Doctrines of Christianity, to- 
with an order for reading the Scriptares 

$s. 6d. boards. 


_ A Word to the Members of the Mechanics’ 
sti R. Barnet. boards, 
irel’s Tale, and other Poems. By 
George Moore. Svo. 5s. boards. 
Rough Notes taken dering some rapid Jour- 
8 across the and among the Andes, 
by Capt. Francis Bond Head. 9%. 64. bds. 


-shore, or the first annual 
of the London Mariners Church and er- 


the Loss of the Maria Mail 
Wreck of the Wes- 
of 


correct Genealogy of ihe honour- 

of Grant of Grant, brought down 
fo thé year 1626. Beautifully printed on 
fine wove demy 


Sweet's Hortus 


all the Plants culfivated or know 
Britain jain, 10s. Gd. boards. 


Nos. IV. V. VI. and VIL. of Shaw’s His- 
tory of the Province of Moray, brought dowr 
In the Press. 
of.a Tour through Hawaii, 
or Owhyhee, &c. Second with In-. 
provements. | 
The Latin Reader, from the Sfth Gérman 
yy | Professor Frederick Jacobs, of 
Gotha, tor of the Greek Anthology, the’ 
Greek Reader, &c. &c. 
The fabulous Hise) of the ancient King- ~ 
dom of Cornwall, with copious Notes, ptice. 
estimated) 15s.; dedicated to Sir Christopher 
awkins, Bart. of Trewithen, M.P. F.R. A.S. 
By » Master of the Grammar 
matica St. Michael’s Mount ;” 
‘ The Influence of the Holy Bible? aad * A 
Manual of Mineralogy.’ 
pocket vol. 1 


nings, Pastor of the Independent 
thattowa. By William es. To 

fixed, the Address delivered at the Grave, 
y Joseph Morison, Price ls. 

“Io one vol, Joe Clinton, or The Man of Let- 
ters, a Tale founded on Facts. ne a 
Preparing for Publication. 

A Memoir and Select Letters of the late 
Mrs. Ante Warren, incloding 
sketches of several branches of ter fi 7) 
By the Rev. Samuel Watren, LL.D.—May 
sted about Christmas. 


We understand that & new and idproved 
Series of the Almanac, entitled Temporis Ca- 
ication.—May 


highest character, from paintings 

the most eminent artists of the age. . 
rary portion of the work, consisting of searly 
a bandred ori ales 


advanced 
mong the literary ann 
, edi by T. K. vey, . wi ' 
pe Born of very high literary merit, as well as 
of a most splendid series of engravings. © 
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Literary Notices. 976 
4 _ The Stadium.—Many debates have been car- 
tied on by learned men as to the extent of the 
ancient stadinm, It has lately been proved by 
os M, Lapie, in a largé and accarate map of Tar- 
; key, published in France, that the stedia of 
Thas Strabo 200 stadia from Corinth 
; to Argos; aud Pausanias, that it was 660 from ; 
— be to Olympia. These distances, allowing 
7 to a degree, are precisely those of the 
new map. 
: Hobart Towm.—The banditti which late} 
Z the inkabitents of Ven Diemen’s land, 
we learn from recent accounts, have been taken 
and broaght to jastice. The colony in cense- 
quence is in @ state of peace. 
Riterary Notices. 
: ws of land; with a Dictionary of Law-' 
Siewart Boyd, Esq. 3s. 6d. boards. Terms, Maxims, ‘Acts of Parliament, aud 
: I Summary of Christian Instraction, consist- | cial Antiquities. : 
| ing of Readings and paraite! rane selected 
from the holy: Soriptres on essential 
Dootrines of Christianity, &c. 33.64. bds. 
i The sixth edition, ‘corrected, of 8. Taylor's 
Universal System of Stenography, or Short- 
hand 
‘cll Sermons ered at Betesford Chapel, 
Watworth, by the Rev. E. Atdrews, LL.D. 
author of on the Doctrine of the 
— Holy Trinity.” Part 1. Svo. boards, 5s. 6d. 
i | A Treatise on Galvanism, with Observations 
Self-Knowledge; or, an Attempt to demon~ 
: strate the Truth of Christianity, and the £fi- 
cacy of Experimental Religion, @ the 
Cavils of the Infidel, and the of the 
one Vol, thick Svo. 12s. boards—A Con- | Formalist. By Stepben Drew, . Barrister 
tinuation of Mitter’s Church History, particu- | at Law, Jamaica. 2 volumes, oétave, price - 
} larly in its Lutheran branch. By J. Sooke M.A. | 20s. boards. 
ie Practical Sérijons on the Ten Command- 
whents. By the Rev. Jolin Graham. Octavo, 
8s. Gd. boards. 
7 be expected early in November. i 
The Amulet; or, Christian and Literary ~ 
Remembrancer, for the year 1827, will be 
published early in the month of November 
next. [t will be embellished by twelve beau- 
tiful and interesting engravings of the very 
ee A Narrative of fions, and Poems, has been contrituted ; 
d Boat, and the me above fifty of oar most popelar living authors. 
“a Jeyah “Missionari A new type has been cast especially for the 
; Price 24. ublication, and every exertion hae been used 
| | 
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